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The  Lincoln  Children 


Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln 
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"Tad"   Was  the  Sprite 
of  the  White  House. 


MOST  of  those  who  read  the  dispatch 
announcing  the  death  of  Thomas 
Todd  Lincoln,  said  the  New  Yor 
tribune,  will  never  think  of  the  well 
well  grown  young  gentleman  who 
,.   j  o,.,,,i-,v  'it  Chicago.    The  name  of 

'.  Ta^-a  1  "nlme  gfveVby  himself  with 
his  ni-st  stammering  utterances  and  adopted 
by  his  fond  parents  and  the  worM-«cJta 
the  tTicU&y  little  sprite  who  gave  to  that  sad 
and  solemn  White  house  of  the  great  war 
"e  only  wmlfi  relief  it  knsw.  The  years  that 
have  followed,  spent  in  study  and  travel 
Sroflucea  an  utterly  different  person  The 
Tad  Lincoln  of  our  history  ceased  to  exist 
long  ago  The  modest  and  cordial  young 
fellow  who  passed  through  New  York  a  tew 
weeks  ago  with  his  mother  will  never  be 
known  outside  of  the  circle  of  his  mourning 
friends.  But  "  little  Tad  »  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  any  who  bore  a  personal 
share  in  the  great  movements  whose  center 
for  four  years  was  at  Washington. 

He  was  so  full  of  life  and  vigor-so  bubbling 
over  with  health  and  high  spirits,  that  he 
kept  the  house  alive  with  his  pranks  and 
his  fantastic  enterprises.  He  was  always  a 
-  chartered  libertine,"  and  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Willie,  a  prematurely  serious 
and  studious  child,  and  the  departure  of 
Robert  for  college,  he  installed  himself  as  the 
absolute  tyrant  of  the  executive  nwjaxoa. 
He  was  idolized  by  both  his  father  and 
mother,  petted  and  indulged  by  his  teachers, 
and  fawned  upon  and  caressed  by  that 
noisome  horde  of  office  seekers  which  in- 
fested the  ante-room*  of  the  White  house. 
He  had  a  bad  opinion  of  books  and  no  opinion 
of  discipline,  and  thought  little  of  any  tutor 
who  would  not  assist  him  in  yoking  his  kids 
to  a  chair  or  in  driving  his  dogs  tandem  over 
the  south  lawn.  , 

He  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  lawless  and 
always  knew  whether  he  couid  make  a.  tutor 
serviceable  or  not.  If  he  found  one  of  obsti- 
nate ideas  as  to  the  superiority  of  grammar 
to  kite  flying  as  an  intellectual  employment 
he  soon  found  means  of  getting  rid  of  him 
He  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  felt  he  cou  d 
not  waste  time  in  learning  to  spell.  Early 
in  the  morning  you  could  hear  his  shrill  pipe 
resounding  through  the  dreary  corridors  of 
the  executive  residence. 

The  day  passed  in  a  rapid  succession  ot 
plots  and  commotions,  and  when  the  presi- 
dent laid  down  his  weary  pen  toward  mid- 
night he  generally  found  his  infant  goblin 
asleep  under  his  table  or  resting  his  curly 
head  by  the  open  fireplace;  and  the  tall  chief 
would  pick  up  the  child  and  trudge  oft  to  bed 
with  the  drowsy  little  burden  on  his  shoulder, 
stooping  under  the  doors  and  dodging  the 
chandeliers. 


The  president  took  infinite  comfort  in  the- 
child's  rude  health,  fresh  fun,  and  uncon- 
trollable bolsterousness.  He  was  pleased  to 
see  him  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  books  but 
with  singularly  accurate  ideas  of  practical 
matters.  He  was  a  fearless  rider,  while  yet 
so  small  that  his  legs  stuck  out  horizontally 
from  the  saddle.  He  had  that  power  of 
taming  and  of  attaching  animals  to  himself, 
which  seems  theespecial  gift  of  kindly  and 
unh-ttered  natures.  "Let  him  run,"  the 
easy  going  president  would  say,  "  he  has  time 
enough  left  to  learn  his  letters  and  ge<t  P°ky- 
Bob  was  just  such  a  little  rascal,  and  now 
he  is  a  decent  boy." 

It  was  evident  that  with  all  his  insubordi- 
nation and  wreckless  mischief  the  spoiled 
child  was  at  heart  a  truthful  and  generous 
nature.  He  treated  flatterers  and  office 
seekers  with  a  curious  coolness  and  contempt, 
but  he  often  espoused  the.  cause  of  some  poor 
widow  or  tattered  soldier  whom  he  found 
waiting  in  the  ante-rooms,  and  It  was  most 
amusing  to  see  the  hearty  little  fellow  drag- 
ging his  shabby  proteges  into  the  executive 
presence,  ordering  the  ushers  out  of  the  way 
and  demanding  immediate  action  from  head- 
quarters. The  president  rarely  refused  a 
grace  of  this  kind,  and  the  demands  were  not 
so  frequent  as  bo  lose  the  charm  of  novelty. 
One  of  the  tricks  into  which  his  idleness 
and  his  enterprise  together  drove  him  was 
the  occasion  of  much  laughter  to  the  judi- 
cious and  much  horror  to  the  respectable  in 
Washington.  He  invested  one  morning  all 
his  pocket  money  in  buying  a  stock  in  trade 
of  an  old  woman  who  sold,  gingerbread  near 
the  treasury.  He  made  the  government  give 
him  a  board  and  some  trestles,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  imposing  porte  cochere  of  the 
W'liite  house  and  on  the  rude  counter  dis- 
played his  wares. 

Every  offioe  seeker  who  entered  the  house 
that  morning  bought  a  toothsome  luncheon 
of  the  keen  little  merchant,  and  when  an 
hour  after  the  opening  of  the  booth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household  discovered  the  young 
pastryman  the  admired  center  of  a  group  of 
gi  inning  servants  and1  toadies,  he  had  tilled 
his  pockets  and  hat  with  currency,  the  spoil 
of  the  American  public.  The  juvenile  opera- 
tor made  lively  work  of  his  ill  gotten  gains, 
however,  and  before  night  was  penniless 
again. 

Although  still  a  mere  child  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  this  terrible  shock  greatly  sobered 
and  steadied  him.  His  brother  Robert  at 
once  took  charge  of  his  education,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress  up  to  the  time  of  his 
sailing  for  Europe  with  his  mother.  He 
ever  after  remained  withfcier,  displaying  a 
thoughtful  devotion  and  tenderness  beyond 
his  years,  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
mischievous  thoughtlessness  of  his  child- 
hood. He  came  back  greatly  improved  by 
his  residence  abroad,  but  always  the  same 
cordial,    frsnk,    warm    hearted  boy. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dentb  ot  TIioihiih  TJncoln,  Yomint  Son  of 
the  Late  President. 


At  naif-past  T  o'clock,  yesterday  morning, 
THouiaa  Lincoln,  better  known  as  "  Tt4,"  the 
youngest  ion  of  the  late  President,  died  at  the 
Clifton  House,  on  Wabash  avenue,  where  he  had 
been  staying  since  hla  return  from  Europe.  The 
cauae  of  hla  death  was  dropsy  of  the  chest,  the 
first  symptoms  showing  themselves  while  he  waa 
abroad ;  but  it  waa  not  until  three  days  after  his 
return  in  the  middle  of  May  that  it  began  to  be 
alarming.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  in 
the,  left  cheat,  and,  notwithstanding  the  oare  given 
htm  afterward,  attacked  the  right  aide,  and  soon 
after  caused  death  by  the  compression  of  the 
heart.  He  was  convalescent  at  one  tlmr.bn',  un- 
fortunately, got  np  in  the  night,  wandered  around 
lightly  clad,  on  returning  to  hla  room  swooned, 
and  grew  steadily  worse  from  that  moment.  He 
was  attended  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Smith,  of  this  ciiy  who 
did  for  him  all  that  skill  and  lalthfol  attention 
could,  but  the  trouble  waa  too  deeply  seated  for 
Ms  ability  to  be  of  any  «vall.  w 

Be  was  born  on  the  iTsh  of  Hay,  18S3 ,  and  waa. 
therefore,  a  little  over  18  years  old.  He  waa  the 
youngest  of  four  children,  one  or  whom  died  in 
infancy,  anottter,  William,  at  Washington,  and  the 
ocher,  Kobert,  wno  la  living  in  this  city.  Though 
baptised  Thomas,  he  was  always  known  aa  "  Tad." 
the  abbreviation  of  the  nickname  Tadpole,  given 
J; '"J.  by  Jib  father.  Be  lng  the  yonogesr,  he  was, 
both  at  Springfield  and  at  Washington,  an  espaclai 
favorite  or  hla  father,  and  bis  companion  when- 
ever poaalbie.  After  the  death  o(  the  late  Presl- 
.™~'JI  w,m=a  nlB  bob  *h  «tetly  sffected,  he- 
lt c,nJ?WBl:<?«»,B  mother  to  this  city,  and  studied 
?J  ike*ortnw«ern  TJalve:  atty.    In  1S69  he  went 


£*«££■  »,!l.a?d  "twsrn.da  was  at  a  school  at 
S22&&R.I28**   He  waa  tall  and  thin,  and 
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great  nauence  and  reslgnaMon™6  *  UlM"  Wtt* 
-K^bl^iJ?:?!!*'  wwer  and  brief  services 


.  Flrsr  Presbyterian  Church,  SpnngHald,  on  ion. 
day  afternoon.  "™ 

Tnia  deats,  forowlno-  that  ot  her  husband  and 
more  remotely  that  ot  two  other  children.'  haa 
been  a  fearful  blow  to  Mrs.  Lncotn.  and  h*r 


though  hopeful  of  avertirg  to  sad  a  calamity. 


The  Death  of  "Tad"  Lincoln.  1 

In  February,  1802,  this  fond  father  was 
visited  by  a  sorrowful  bereavement.  The 
executive  mansion  was  turned  into  a 
house  of  mourning.  Eeath  had  chosen  a 
shining  mark  and  the  beloved  Willie,  the 
apple  of  his  lather's  eye,  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  of  his  children,  was 
torn  from  his  embrace.  The  dreadful 
stroke  well  nigh  broke  the  president's 
heart,  and  certainly  an  affliction  more 
crushing  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  In 
the  lonely  grave  of  the  little  ono  lay 
buried  Mr.  Lincoln's  fondest  hopes  and, 
strong  as  he  was  in  the  matter  of  self 
control,  he  gave  way  to  an  overmastering 
grief,  which  became  at  length  a  serious 
menace  to  himself. 

Never  was  there  witnessed  In  an  Amer- 
ican household  a  scene  of  distress  more 
touching  than  that  in  which  the  president 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  mingled  their  tears 
over  the  coflin  that  inclosed  the  lifeless 
form  of  their  beloved  child.  A  deep  and 
settled  despondency  took  possession  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  calamity— for  such  it  surely  was 
— befel  him  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war, 
just  when  the  resources  of  his  mighty  in- 
tellect were  most  in  demand,  it  will  be 
understood  how  his  affliction  became  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the  whole 
country,  and  especially  to  those  who  stood 
in  close  personal  and  official  relations  with 
him.  The  measures  taken  by  his  friends 
to  break  the  force  of  his  great  grief,  and 
to  restore  him  to  something  like  his  old 
time  cheerfulness,  seemed  for  a  while  un- 
availing.—Ward  H.  Lamon.     |  v  cj  / 


The  President's  Mischievous  Boy. 

Both  the  steward  and  the  cook  had  re- 
monstrated with  "Master  Tad"  upon 
bringing  into  the  kitchen  of  the  White 
House  "such  squads  of  poor,  dirty 
hungry  street  urchins  to  be  ted  and  at 
last  Peter  said   that   Mrs.  Lincoln  must 

be  told.  .      . 

Tad  iiew  into  a  rage,  ran  up  stairs  lo 
see  his  mother  himself,  and  on  finding 
her  out  searched   the   place  for  his  busy 

Meanwhile  the  small  objects  of  his 
charity  waited  at  the  lower  «ioor-tor 
Peter  had  absolutely  refused  to  let  them 

'•step  inside."  ,  «„+!.«. 

The  indignant  boy  spied  his  father 
just  crossing  the  yard,  with  head  bowed, 
eyes  to  the  ground,  talking  earnestly  to 
Mr.  Seward  as  they  walked  to  the  de- 
partment of  state  together  He  cried 
out  to  lnm  at  once:  "Father!  tatherl 
can't  1  bring  those  poor,  cold,  hungry 
boys  home  with  me  whenever  I  want  tot 
Isn't  it  our  kitchen?" 

By  this  time  Tad  had  his  father  by  the 
hand,  who  stopped  short  to  listen  to  the 
frantic  appeal. 

"Cant  1  give  them  a  good  warm  din- 
ner today,  say?  They're  just  as  hungry 
as  bears,  and  two  of  'em  are  the  boys  of 
a  soldier  too.  And,  father,  I'm  going  to 
discharge  Peter  this  minute  if  he  don  t 
get  out  the  meat  and  chicken  and  piea 
and  all  the  things  we  had  left  yesterday. 
Say,  mayn't   IV    Isn't  it  oar  kitchen,  fa- 

ther'"1" 

Secretary  Seward  was  shaking  with 
laughter.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  him 
with  a  twinkle:  "Seward,  advise  with 
me     This  case  requires  diplomacy." 

Mr.  Seward  patted  Tad  on  the  back 
and  said  he  must  be  careful  not  to  run 
the  government  in  debt,  and  the  presi- 
dent took  Tad's  little  brown  hands  m 
his  own  big  one  and  with  a  very  droll 
smile  bid  him  to  "run  along  home  ami 
feed  the  boys,"  and  added.  "Tell  Peter 
that  you  are  really  required  to  obey  the 
Bible  by  getting  in  the  maimed  and  the 
blind,  and  that  he  ^  must  be  a  better 
Christian  than  he  is!" 

In  le^s  than  an  hour  Mr.  Seward  said 
they  passed  through  the  yard  on  their 
way  to  the  c  ibmet  meeting,  aim  no  less 
than  ten  small  boys  were  sitting  with 
Tail  on  the  lower  steps  crackn.g  nuts 
and  having  a  "state  dinner."  ^ 

Mr  Lincoln  remarked  that  the  "kateb^   l»V*^ 
en  was  ours."-New  York  Tribune.     |  %%<$ 


The  White  House  Kitchen  in  1862.  —Both 
the  steward  and  the  cook  had  remonstrat- 
ed with  "Master  Tad"  upon  bringing  into 
the  kitchen  of  the  White  House  "such 
squads  of  poor,  dirty,  hungry  street  ur- 
chins to  be  be  fed";  and  at  last  Peter  said 
that  Mrs.  Lincoln  must  be  told. 

Tad  flew  into  a  rage,  ran  upstairs  to  see 
his  mother  himself,  and  on  finding  her 
out  searched  the  place  for  his  busy  fa- 
ther. 

Meanwhile  the  small  objects  of  his 
charity  waited  at  the  lower  door— for  Pe- 
ter had  absolutely  refused  to  let  them 
"step  inside." 

The  indignant  boy  spied  his  father  just 
crossing  th^yard,  with  head  bowed,  eyes 
to  the  ground,  talking  earnestly  to  Mr. 
Seward  as  they  walked  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  together.  He  cried  out  to 
him  at  once:  'Father!  father!  can't  I 
bring  those  poor,  cold,  hungry  boys  home 
with  me  whenever  I  want  to'?  Isn'  t  it  our 
kitchen?" 

By  this  time  Tad  had  his  father  by  the 
hand,  who  stopped  short  to  listen  to  the 
frantic  appeal. 

"Can't  I  give  them  a  good  warm  din- 
ner to-day,  say?  They're  just  as  hungry 
as  bears,  and  two  of  'em  are  the  boys  of  a 
soldier,  too!— Mnd,  fattier,  I'm  going  to 
discharge  Peter  this  minute,  iC  lie  don't 
get  out  the  meat  and  chicken  and  pies  aad 
all  the  things  we  had  left  yesterday. 
Say,  mayn't  1?  „ Isn't  it  our  kitchen,  fa- 
ther?" 

Secretary  Sewaru  was ,  shaking  with 
laughter.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  him 
with  a  twinkle:  "Seward,  advise  with 
me.    Thi3  case  requires  diplomacy." 

Mr.  Seward  patted  Tad  on  the  back  and 
said  he  must  be  careful  not  to  run  the 
Government  in  debt,  and  the  President 
took  Tad's  little  brown  hands  in  his  own 
big  one,  and  with  a  very  droll  smile  bid 
him  to  "run  along  home,  and  feed  the 
boye,"  and  added,  "Tell  Peter  that  you 
are  really  required  to  obey  the  Bible  by 
getting  in  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  and 
that  he  must  be  a  better  Christian  than 
he  is!" 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  Seward  said 
they  passed  through  the  yard  on  their 
way  to  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  no  less 
than  ten  small  boys  were  sitting  with 
Tad  on  the  lower  steps,  cracking  nuts  and 
having  a  "State  Dinner." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  the  "kitch- 
en was  ours."—M.  S.,  in  May  Wide  Awake. 
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ATalk  with  the  Tutor  of  the  Mat- 

i**,  Alexander  JiWUI«m«m'»  Iwpw* 
;        -**•  J»bl#  W«B  IA»co|»'a 

!!     ..:..  .       —      '^ftf 

from  the  Blew  York  Prat. 
A  fine  old  Scotch  gentleman  who  lives  at 
49  Hoyt  street,  Brooklyn,  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  tutor  tor  Abraham 
Lincoln'*  children  while  the  great  emanci- 
pator wa»   President.      He    is    Alexander 
.Williamson,  and  though  75   years  old,  he  Is 
a3  rngged  and  full  of  life  as  most  men  at  56. 
Mr  Williamson  attributes  bis  fine  health  to 
oatmeal,  a  streak  of  Calvinism,  and  now  and 
then  a  drop  of   good   Scotch   whisky.     He 
cost  his  first  Presidential   vote   last  Novem- 
ber for  Benjamin   Harrisoa  and  glories  In 
the   fact    that    it    helped  to  pull  d   .m  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Kings  county.    Hav- 
ing lived    Id    Washington   for   thirty-two  of 
the  thirty-four   years  he  has   been   in  the 
country  he  was  disfranchised.  Mr.  William- 
son tells  many  interesting  stories  about  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"I  was  teaching  school  In  Washington  In 
1601,"  said   he,    ^when  Colonel  Alexander, 
who  was   military    superintendent  of    the 
Soldiers'  Home,  told   me  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
wished  to  see  me.     I   was  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  thought  there  uiuat  have  been  a 
mistake.      I    went    to   the    Wuito    House 
and  saw  Mrs.   Lincoln.      She   wanted  me 
to  teach  her  two  youngest  boys,*  but  we 
couldn't  agree  on  terms,   and  I  left  without 
being  engaged.    When  1  spoke  to  my  wife 
about  it  she  decided  that  she  would  go  and 
see  the  President's  wife,   saying  a  woman 
was  the  best  one  to  talk  with  a  womau.  She 
went,  and  In  a  few  days  1   began   my  tutor- 
ship of  Thomas  and  William  Wallace  Lin- 
coln.    We  always   called   Thomas   "Tai." 
He  was  his  father's  pet,    but  William   Wal- 
lace was  by  far  the  brighter  boy  of  the  two. 
Had  he  lived  he   would   have   been  a  great 
man.     He  was  the  exact   counterpart  of  his 
father,  but  had  his   mother's  face.     "lad" 
was  tongue  tied.     He   preferred  looking  at 
the  soldiers  to  studying.     Kobert   was  then 
at  Yale  completing  his  education. 

A  REMA.RKA.nLtt    MAN. 

ui__-»j^  tt-wt-at  deal   of   the   resident 

while  1  was  at  the  White   H-uao,    aud   had 
every  opportunity  t«   study    his   character. 
He  was   a  remarkable   man.      Though   he 
worked  from  6  o'clock   In  the  morning  until 
midnight  all  the  time  be  was  Prtkudent.  i 
never  knew  bJm  to  lose-  bis   temper. '  He 
was    an  American    In   his   habits    so    fatj 
as   smoking,  drinking,   chewing  or  taking j 
snuff,    for   he   did   neither.     He    was   asj 
kind  hearted  as  a  woman,    I  believe  that4 
the   work  entitled  '  The  Impending  Crisis, : 
written  by  Helper,   did  much  to  form  his 
convictions  on  the  slavery  question,  and  in- 
fluenced him  In  Issuing    the    emancipation 
proclamation.     The  book  created  a  sensa- 
tion  at  that    time.     Mr.    Lincoln  real  the 
Bible  often.     If  you  read   his  messages  you 
will  see  many   biblical   quotations   in  thani. 
One  afternoon  1  went  into  the   library  aud 
found  him  there. 

.  "  'Mr.  Williamson, '  said  he  to  mo.  '  that 
bey  Tad  Is  a  terrible  fellow.  He  is  forever 
running  away  with  my  books.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied,  '  he  would  ran  otf  with 
the  White  Howe  U  he  eouki.' 


"Mr.  Lincoln  continued  hunting  through 
the  bookcase  but  could  not  find  the  book  he 
wanted.  'I  am  looking  tor  KJruden's  bibli- 
cal Concordance,'  he  said  to  me.  'Have  yon 
any  Idea  where  it  is  ?' 

"  'Yee,'  I  replied,  '1  have  just  been  read- 
ing it-' 

"  'You  Scotch  people  pay  more  attention 
to  these  matters  than  we  do  here,'  ho  said 
when  I  showed  him  where  the  book  wa3. 

A   rOTENT  ADDHttSB. 

"In  181)4,"  continued  Mr.  Williamson, 
"Mr.  Lincoln  received  an  address  from  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  Impressed  him 
greatly,  and  his  message  on  tho  slavery 
question  >t  the  time  showed  It.  Mr.  New- 
ton, who  was  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, called  at  tho  White  House  to  enter  a 
mild  protest  against  one  of  them,  aud  Mr. 
Lincoln  handed  him  the  address,  saying: 
■  -This  in  tne  most  potent  argument  against 
1  have  ever  read.  It  Is  simply  crushing. 
Bead  it.' 

"One  incident  that  1  remember  illus- 
trates Mr.  Lincoln's  klnldy  character.  He 
was  going  out  riding  with  his  wife  when  Mr. 
Smith,  one  of  the  ushers,  told  him  a  woman 
was  waiting  to  see  him.     The  President  had 

when  Mr.  Smith  explained  the  woman's 
mission  Mr.  Lincoln  took  otf  his  coat  and 
went  back  to  his  desk.  The  woman's  hus- 
band was  a  deserter  from  the  army  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  death.  She  pleaded  with 
the  President,  and  he  wrote  on  order  to  ra- 
leaae  the  man  en  condition  that  he  joined 
his  regiment 

"He  could  not  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  an  ap- 
peal for  clemency.  I  remember  ouco  some 
rebels  made  a  raid  toward  the  capital.  We 
could  see  them  plainly  near  Port  Stephens, 
three  miles  from  the  White  House.  A  young 
man,  a  resident  of  Washington  named  King, 
who  was  acting  as  their  guide,  was  wounded 
and  captured  by  a  Union  soldier.  His  fath- 
er was  a  big  grocer  at  the  capital.  Youug 
King  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  and  his  fatti- 
er begged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  spare  his  boy's 
life.  The  President  commuted  the  sentence 
to  a  bhort  term  of  imprisonment,  aud  the 
man  is  now  living  in  Washington.  The 
father,  to  show  his  gratitude,  sent  delicacies 
in  abundance  to  the  Union  hospitals.  I  was 
with  the  President  when  he  died.  Wnen  I 
heard  the  news  of  the  assassination  first  1 
was  just  about  retiring.  Tad  was  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  When  he  saw 
me  he  cried  out :  'Oh,  Mister  Wimsou,  pa's 
slot,'  " 
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KKL1CS  OK  LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  many  letters  which 
Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  him  after  her  husband's 
death,  fcihe  have  him  the  shawl  Mr.  Lincoln 
wore  when  he  went  out,  his  dressing  coat, 
slippers,  and  the  copy  of  "Helper's  impend- 
ing Crisis"  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had.  The 
booh.  Ml  WilHaiuaon  presented  to  Genera" 
.  , ,,t  «nrr~-w^.  clippers  to  ex-Prendeut 
fiayoa.  When  Mr.  -Lincoln  got  the  slippers 
first  a  stag's  head  was  embroidered  on  each. 
*or  eyes  there  were  two  lustrous  black 
stones.  Tho  shining  stones  caught  Tai's 
fancy  and  he  plucked  them  out  before  long, 
lhe  shawl  and  dressing  gown  Mr.  William- 
son still  has  in  big  possession.  The  shawl 
is  an  immense  allair,  larger  than  a  counter- 
pane, and  is  quite  heavy.  It  is  gray  an  1 
black  and  was  made  of  California  wool.  It 
is  in  excellent  condition.  The  dressing 
gown,  however,  is  moth  eaten  and  faded. 

On  the  0th  of  March,  1803,  Secretary 
Chase,  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  request,  gave 
Mr.        Williamson  a         position        in 

,„  £ecoud  Auditors'  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  He  continued  hid  tutor- 
ship, however,  his  work  at  the  Treasury  not 
m  ten  wring  with  his  teaching.  He  re- 
mained In  the  Treasury  Department  until 
Juno  10,  1SS0.  wteu  Mr<  Cleveland 
moved  him.  Today,  at  ilin  age  of 
a  clerk  in  tho  Anchor  Hue  of  steamers. 

In  Mr.  Williamson's  room  there  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  picture  drawn  by  E.  L.  Mil- 
ler, the  artist,  rerpesenting  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  portraits  of  those  who 
»^ie  present  were  sketched  from  life.  Mr 
Wdliamson  pronounces  them  to  be  very 
good.  There  were  twenty-one  persons 
present,  as  follows:  Postmaster  General 
Hennison,  General  Meigs,  Attorney  General 
Speed,  John  Hay,  the  President's  private 
Secretary  ;  Vice  President  Johnson,  Secre- 
taries Usher,  Stanton,  Welles  and  McCul- 
locn,  Surgeon  Crane,  Br.  Stone  and  Surgeon 
General  Barman  Mr.  Sumnerr  Kobert  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Lincoln,  Kev.  Dr.  Gurtey,  Mr. 
Williamson  and  Generals  Farnaworth_  Hal- 
leck  and  Angur.  C-  3  o  -  5  f 
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TAD  LINCOLN.* 


How  He  Drilled  Company  D   and 
Gave  the  Play  of  "Hamlet." 


By  Margaret  Spencer. 


"The  Soldiers'  Homo  was  a  place  worth 
living  in,  in  those  days,"  said  Jamie. 

Jamie  is  now  a  rich  man  in  Philadel- 
phia; but  in  the  years  of  'G3-4  he  was  the 
small  son  of  a  very  busy  father,  whose 
work  was  with  the  President,  and  he  was 
also  Tad  Lincoln's  closest  friend  and  com- 
rade. 

Everybody  knows  how  Mr.  Lincoln 
humored  and  loved  his  small  11-year-old 
son,  whom  he  nicknamed  "Tadpole,"  und 
called  '"Tad"  for  short. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  pretty  vine- 
coveredi  cottage,  where  the  President's 
family  spent  their  summers,  on  the  Cor- 
coran farm,  hundreds  of  soldiers  Were 
encamped.  The  white  canvas  dotted  the 
wide  green  fields  everywhere,  and  ia  the 
shade  of  beautiful  oaks,  maples  and  nines 
the  hospital  tents  were  filled  with  wounded 
and  dying.  All  day  long  from  the  city, 
from  boats  and  trains,  ambulances  rum- 
bled over  the  stones  and  pavements  out 
into  this  lovely  country  spot. 

One  hot  day  in  .1  idy  Tad  surprised  his 
father  in  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day  by 
appealing  in  town  in  the  Cabinet  room 
dressed  in  his  top  boots,  blue  jockey  cap, 
whip  in  hand.  In  terrible  haste  he  said: 
"Father,  I've  come  for  an  order  to  the, 
Secretary  of  War  for  two  rubber  blankets! 
two  good  sized  drums!  one  tent!  and 
rations  for  two  good  sized  boys!" 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  were 
used  to  Tad  they  looked  up  and  awaited 
With  droll  smiles  the  grave  father's  reply. 

With  one  long  finger  on  his  map,  a  sen- 
tence of  painful  impost  on  his  lips,  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked  into  the  scrap  of  a  face, 
then  at  the  big  red  one  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  laughed  outright. 

"Come  here,  my  son.  Who  are  the 
boys,  and  are  they  for  the  Union,  and 
Where  do  they  serve  their  country?" 

Tad  leaned  on  his  father's  knee  and 
eagerly  went  on: 

"You  see,  father,  Jamie  and  I  have 
joined  Company  D  in  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
We  are  on  waiting  orders,  and  mother 
won't  give  us  blankets  off  our  beds,  and 
says  you  must  supply  rubber  ones  so  we 
won't,  get  crippled  up  with  rheumatism, 
you  know.  It  won't  take  long  for  here  is 
Mr.  Stanton  right  hero!" 
The  boys  went  into  camp  next  day. 
Every  spare  hour  was  spent  with  the 
soldiers.  They  would  beat  "the  reveille," 
shout  orders  with  the  officers,  drill  witbHie 
companies,  and  rush  the  men  into  double- 
quick,  until  the  whole  camp  was  in  an 
uproar.  Tad's  young,  clear  voice  would 
ring  out:  "Fall  in,  Company  D!  fall  in 
lively!"  And  Company  D,  men  and  of- 
ficers, would  obey. 

The  soldiers  used  to  say  "they  had 
rather  be  marched  into  the  summer-house 
twenty  times  a  day  by  that  young  rascal 
than  to  cat  a  good  dinner." 

At  evening  when  the  hanclsomo  car- 
riages were  rolling  through  the  guards. 
Tad  and  his  friend  were  usually  to  be 
seen  perched  on  the  broad  veranda  of  the 
Old  Men's  Home,  drumming  away  with 
all  their  might,  and  surrounded  by  ad- 
miring soldiers. 

Secretary  Chase  pointed  him  out  to  a 
distinguished  party  one  night  as  they  drove 
by:  "Who  would  think  that  little  urchin 
in  blue,  making  all  that  racket  up  thero, 
was  the  son  of  our  President!" 

At  other  times  the  two  boys  would  go 
about  from   cot  to   cot   visiting   one   after 


another  of  the  sick  soldiers.  Jamie  would 
relate  all  manner  of  stories,  while  Tad 
■wo  ild  read  aloud  the  war  news  from  the 
daily  papers,  and  tell  what  his  father 
would  do  if  he  were  only  a  general  instead 
of  President.  "And  my  father  could  wipe 
out  the  whole  rebel  army  with  only  just 
his  ax!"  Master  Tad  was  wont  to  de- 
clare, "And  oh,  I  do  wish  he  could  be  a 
general!    He'd  finish  up  this  old  war!" 

The  beautiful  summer  nights  generally 
found  the  Lincoln  cottage  full  of  visitors, 
friends,  and  busy  people.  The  separate 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  officers,  and  men 
with  "plans,"  came  to  sit  on  the  ouietj 
cool  piazzas,  and  often  spent  hours  walk- 
ing, and  "talking  over  things"  under  the 
shady  trees. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
.  alone,  leaning  wearily  against  the  pillars 
of  the  porch,  with  his  deep,  sad  eyes 
turned  toward  the  great  city,  no  doubt 
thinking  upon  the  battlefields  beyond,  with 
a  heartache  that  probably  no  other  Presi- 
dent will  ever  know. 

Taking  the  crowds  of  evening  visitors 
into  his  reckonings,  Tad  made  known 
another  of  his  "happy  thoughts"  to  his 
mother. 

Why  couldn't  he  organize  a  splendid  ! 
theatrical  company  out  of  the  soldiers! 
The  biggest  tent  could  be  the  theater!  Onj 
hospital  tent  was  empty!  The  guard,  cor- 
porals, drummers,  cooks— they  rJl  had 
given  their  solemn  promise  to  learn  their 
parts  right  away. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  not  replying  the  boys  took 
her  consent  for  granted,  and  Tad  was 
overjoyed— "Jamie,"  he  said,  "run  over  to 
your  mother,  and  get  her  Shakespeare; 
father  has  two,  and  Mr.  Stanton  has  one.' 
I'll  ask  Mr.  Seward  for  his!  It  .akes  a 
good  many  to  go  round;  I  know  lots  out 
of  some  plays,  for  father  and  I  recite  it  to- 
gether nights." 

Uoiyrighted.    1892. 

"Now  Tad,  you  are  not  to  get  up 
another  thing!  Your  poor  father  is  ired 
out  with  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
suddenly. 

"I  know,  mother,  this  won't  tire  him— 
he  s  awfully  interested  in  plays-" 

Here  Tad  spied  his  father  on  the  piazza, 
]tist  getting  home  from  a  long,  tiresome 
day.  With  his  small  face  against  the 
President's  shoulder,  he  began:"  "Father, 
if  you'll  help  us— Jamie  and  I— get  up  a 
first-class  theater  in  camp,  you,  and  all  the 
Cabinet,  shall  come  in  every  night  for 
fifteen  cents!  And  it'll  be  twenty -five  for 
all  the  others,  even  mother!" 

Mr.  Lincoln  stroked  Tad's  head  and  an- 
swered slowly:  "Well-that  is  quite  an 
Object!     What  plays  do  you  give,  my  son?" 

"Well,"  said  Tad,  "if  they  get  the  parts 
nrstrate,  we'll  give  Hamlet'  first." 

"Now  that's  a  fair  price  for  Hamlet'—  > 
fifteen    cents!     Yes-I    think    Chase    and 
Seward    will    be   glad   to   give   that!"    said 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

"But  father-don't  laugh!  It  would  cost  ! 
them  more  than  that  to  go  to  a  common  j 
circus! 

A    week    afterward    Mrs.    Lincoln    said 
to    soma    friends:     "This    theater    business 
ot    lads   beats   his   Company   D   fever     1 
am    countermanding    orders    all    the    time 
the    servants    leave    their    work    to    'take, 
parts!     I  met  Isaac  just  now   decked  out  I 
m   costume.      And    who   should   I   see  this  ! 
minute,    as    I    sent    for    the    carriage,    but  j 
John,   the   coachman,   in    long  robes,   trail- 
ing  behind   Jamie   and   Tad,    'going   to   re- 
hearse!    There    never    was    such    a    boy' 
He   screams  out,   'Wait  a   minute,   mother' 
John  won't  be  long!   this  is  the  very  last 
rehearsal  before  to-night.'  " 

The  best  camp  chairs  were  taken  off 
the  piazzas,  the  best  table  cloth  was  for 
the  ghost!  the  guard  changed  off  an  hour 
earlier   to    practice,    while   a    kind   of   high 


art  color  Avas  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
tent  to  make  it  more  effective  by  candle 
light. 

Tad  was  sorely  tried.  "Father  was  so 
busy!  and  no  two  of  the  Cabinet  ever 
came  out  at  once!" 

At  last  it  proved  a  success!  Tad  as 
Hamlet,   Jamie   as  the  ghost. 

The  proud  father  and  Mr.  Stanton  nnd 
Mr.  Seward  occupied  front  seats.  The 
tent  failed  to  hold  half.  The  sides  were 
turned  up  that  the  crowds  outside  might 
enjoy  the   scene. 

Eagerly,  clearly,  and  in  a  tragic  voice 
Tad  said,  as  he  mounted  the  box,  close 
to  the  row  of  candles: 

"If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person," 
while  his  eyes  rolled  nervously  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  side  entrance.  "Would 
the  night  were  come, "another  glance  at 
the  crack  in  the  yellow  cloth,  then  exit. 
"So  fare  you  well!" 

A  large  Horatio  enters:  "Look!  my 
lord,   it  comes." 

A   flourish   of   trumpets   outside   the  tent. 

A  long  blast  from  all  the  bugles  in  camp! 

Tad    reappears:     "Angels    and    ministers 

defend  us!"    A  smothered  sound  from  the 

front  seats. 

The  long  damask  table  cloth,  the  large 
bath  towels  with  draggling  fringe,  and 
the  ghost  marches  in!  Tad  again:  "Oh, 
my   prophetic  soul." 

Human  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and 
the  front  seats  were  vacated!  Secretary 
Seward  told  his  family  it  was  worth  $100, 
but  defeated  and  mortified  he  laughed 
aloud.  So,  choking  and  gasping,  he  and 
the  President  were  obliged  to  go  at  an 
early  hour. 

One  of  the  sick  soldiers,  Old  One- 
legged  Hans,  was  so  grieved  that  he 
couldn't  see  his  President's  son  as  "Ham- 
let" that  Tad  anil  Jamie  repeated  their 
parts  at  his  bedside;  when  weeks  after- 
ward the  good  old  man  died,  Tad  told 
his  father  that  "Hans  had  •  gone  now 
where  he  had  two  legs,  and  could  join 
another  revolutionary  war." 


Tad  Lincoln's  Christmas  Box. 

Around  a  camp-fire  in  Buffalo,  during  the  late 
G.  A.  R.  encampment,  an  old  soldier  was  telling 
the  boys  of  his  last  Christmas  in  the  army.  Three 
sons  of  generals  were  listening  to  these  camp-fire 
stories,  and  one  begged  for  "something  about 
Tad  Lincoln." 

"Father  knew  him  well,"  said  one;  "My  Uncle 
John  used  to  show  him  all  about  the  camps,"  said 
another;  and  "Never  mind  about  your  Uncle 
John,"  said  the  old  soldier.  "My  little  grandson, 
Abra'm  Lincoln  West,  has  a  part  of  a  picture- 
book  that  was  sent  to  us  in  a  cold,  miserable  win- 
ter's camp  by  little  Tad,  and  had  been  written  in 
his  own  writing,  'To  the  soldiers,  from  Tad  Lin- 
coln!' Bless  the  little  fellow's  memory!  He  sent 
'em  when  we  were  dying  and  freezing  and  suffer- 
ing from  miseries  of  every  kind! 

"Ha!  that  Christmas  box!  It  makes  me  feel 
young  to  talk  about  it.  "We  laughed  and  cried, 
and  just  like  little  children  looked  at  the  picture- 
books  till  they  were  most  worn  out.  That  was 
thirty- four  years  ago,  but  we  kept  track  of  the 
books,  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  and  lit- 
tle Tad  went  on  into  the  blessed  kingdom,  too 
(for  he  couldn't  live  without  his  father,  you 
know),  then  we  put  away  the  old  books  safe 
and  divided  them  up — so  my  grandson  Abra'm  has 
one  to-day." 

The  little  story  of  Tad's  Christmas  box  has  often 
been  told  by  fireside  and  camp-fire,  but  it  is  never 
old.  That  winter  was  bitter  cold  and  stormy. 
The  soldiers  encamped  across  the  Potomac,  just 
over  Long  Bridge,  suffered  from  scanty  shelter, 
frozen  ground,  and  bleak,  cheerless  quarters. 

Among  the  many  presents  sent  to  Tad  for  the 
holidays  was  a  box  of  splendid  books  from  a  big 
firm  in  Boston.  The  marvelous  stories  with  beau- 
tiful illustrations  were  Tad's  constant  delight. 
He  would  lean  over  his  father's  knee  night  after 
night,  when  the  house  was  still,  before  the  glow- 
ing fire  in  the  "Red  Room,"  asking  his  quaint, 
odd  questions,  enthusiastically  "  talking  over  the 
pictures  with  father." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  Jumping  up 
and  clapping  his  hands,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Father,  don't  you  remember  how  cold  and 
lonesome  the  soldiers  looked  over  in  Virginia, 
where  we  went  the  other  day?" 

"  Yes,  my  son — they  did  look  cold — poor 
boys — " 

"  Well!     I'm  going  to  send  them  these  be-au- 


ti-ful  books!  You  see,  they  don't  have  any  good 
time,  and  we,"  patting  the  bony  knee  lovingly, 
"  we  have  such  good  times  together." 

The  big  dark  face  and  sad  eyes  gleamed  with 
light.  The  father  put  his  arm  closer  about  the 
boy  and  said,  tenderly: 

"That's  right,  little  son!  Send  them  all  the 
nice  books  you  can  spare.  Tell  the  steward  in  the 
morning  to  pack  a  box  for  you,  big  and  strong,  of 
all  the  good  things  to  eat  in  this  house.  Your 
mother  will  help  you.  And  let's  give  the  boys  a 
nice  Christmas  dinner — a  gift  from  Tad." 

The  next  day  the  box  was  packed.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln herself  superintended  the  work.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  boy  than  Tad.  He  was  every- 
where in  a  minute,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cabi- 
net-room! The  cook  declared  "Master  Ted  had 
cleaned  out  the  store-room  and  cupboards!" 
He  drove  the  last  nails.  He  ran  for  black  paint, 
with  which  the  coachman  printed  in  large  letters 
on  the  top  and  both  ends  (for  Tad  said  it  might 
get  wrong  side  up),  "  For  the  soldiers,  from  Tad 
Lincoln." 

"Father"  was  marched  to  the  window  to  see 
the  box  as  it  started  off.  When  the  expressman 
drove  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  express 
office,  people  laughed  to  see  the  little  boy  sitting 
on  top  of  a  huge  box,  smiling  and  bowing  at  the 
boys  whom  he  knew. 

That  night  he  told  his  father  confidentially  he 
thought  there  would  be  "one  merry  Christmas  in 
the  war,"  and  added  with  a.  tremendous  hug  and 
kiss,  "We  made  it,  didn't  we,  father?" 

His  tutor  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  "Tad's  corre- 
spondence was  so  great  about  that  time  he  had  to 
excuse  h'm  from  lessons." 

That  Christmas  box  was  received  with  over- 
whelming joy  and  gratitude  by  the  soldiers  in 
that  dreary  camp,  and  thirty-five  years  later  the 
tender  love  of  little  Tad  was  sacredly  remembered 
by  the  camp-fire  of  '97 .—Margaret  Spencer,  in 
American  Agriculturist. 
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TAD    LINCOLN'S    CHRISTMAS     BOX. 

Son  of   the    Martyr    President   Sent    It 
to  the  Soldier.j. 

-A*-5trnd  a  camp  fire  in  Buffalo,  during 
the  G.  A.  R.  encampment,  an  old  soldier 
was  telling  the  boys  of  his  last  Christmas 
in  the  army,  says  Maragret  Spencer. 
Three  sons  of  generals  were  listening  to 
these  camp  fire  stories  and  one  begged 
for  something  "about  Tad  Lincoln." 

"Father  knew  him  well."  "My  uncle 
John  used  to  show  him  all  aboui  the 
country  and  camps."  And  "Never  mind 
about  your  Uncle  John.  My  little  grand- 
son, Abra'm  Lincoln  West,  has  a  part  of 
a  picture-book  that  was  sent  to  us  in  a 
'■old,  miserable  winter's  camp  by  little 
J  ad  and  had  been  written  in  his  own 
writ  ng,  'To  the  soldiers,  from  Tad  Lin- 
coln! Bless  the  little  feller's  memory' 
ii«  «nt   'tm  wihea  we  were  dyin'     and 


freezin"  and  suffer'in.'  from  miseries    of 
every  kind! 

"Ha!  that  Christmas  box!  It  makes 
me  feel  young-  to  talk  about  it.  We 
laughed,  an'  cried,  an'  just  like  little 
children  looked  at  the  picture-books,  till 
they  were  most  worn  out.  That  was  34 
years  ago,  bu-t  we  kept  track  of  the 
books  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  died 
an'  little  Tad  went  on,  into  the  'blessed 
kingdom,  too  (for  he  couldn't  live  with- 
out his  father,  you  know),  then  we  put 
away  the  old  books  safe  an'  divided  'em 
up— so  my  grandson  Abra'm  has.  one  to- 
day." 

The  little  story  of  Tad's  Christmas  box 
has  often  been  told  by  fireside  and  the 
camp  fire,  but  it  is  never  old.  That  win- 
ter was  bitterly  cold  and  stormy.  The 
soldiers  encamped  across  the  Potomac, 
just  over  Long  Bridge,  suffered  from 
scanty  shelter,  frozen  ground  and  bleak, 
cheerless  quarters. 
!  Among  the  many  presents  sent  to  Tad 
for  the  holidays  was-  a  box  of  splendid 
books  from  a  big  firm  in  Boston.  The 
marvelous  stories,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations, were  Tad's  constant  delight.  He 
would  lean  over  his  father's  knee  night 
after  night,  when  the  house  was  still,  be- 
fore the  glowing  fire  in  the  "Red  room  " 
afking  his  quaint,  odd  questions,  enthusi- 
astically "talking  over  the  pictures  with 
father." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  Jum- 
ping up  and  clapping  his  hands,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Father,  don't  you  remember 
how  cold  and  lonesome  the  soldiers  look- 
ed over  in  Virginia,  where  we  -went  the 
other   day?" 

"Yes,  my  son— they  did  look  cold- 
poor  boys — " 

"Well!  I'm  going  to  send  them  these 
be— au— ti— ful  books!  You  see,  they 
don  t  have  any  good  times,  and  we,"  pat- 
ting the  bony  knee  lovingly,  "we  have 
such  good  times  together." 

The  big  dark  face  and  sad  eyes  gleam- 
ed with  light.  The  father  put  his  arm 
closer  about  the  boy  and  said  tenderly 
"That's  right,  little  son!  Send  them  all 
the  nice  books  you  can  spare.  Tell  the 
steward  in  the  morning  to  pack  a  box 
tor  you,  big  and  throng,  of  all  the  good 
things  to  eat  in  this  house.  Your  moth- 
er will  helj^you.  And  let's  give  the  boys 
a    good    Christmas'    dinner— a   gift    from 

The  next  day  the  box  was  packed.  Mrs 
Lincoln  herself  superintended  the  work. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  boy  than  Tad. 
He  .  was  everywhere  in  a  minute,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  cabinet  room!  The 
cook  declared  "Master  Tad  had  cleaned 
out  the  store  room  and  cupboards'"  He 
drove  the  last  nails.  He  ran  for  black 
paint,  with  which  the  coachman  printed 
in  large  letters  on  the  top  and  both  ends 
(for  Tad  said  it  might  get  wrong  side  up), 
"For  the  soldiers,  from  Tad  Lincoln." 

"Father,"  was  marched  to  the  window 
to  &ee  the  box  as  it  started  off.  When 
the  expressman  drove  down  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  to  the  express  office,  peo- 
ple laughed  to  see  the  little  boy  sitting 
on  top  of  a  huge  box  smiling  and  bowing 
at  the  boys  whom  he  knew. 

That  night  he  told  his  father  confiden- 
tially he  "thought  there  would  be  one 
merry  Christmas  in  the  war,"  and  added 
with  a  tremendous  hug  and  kiss,  "We 
made  it,  didn't   we,  father?" 

His  tutor  told  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  "Tad's 
correspondence  was  so  great  about  that 
time  he  had  to  excuse  him  from  lessons." 
That  Christmas  box  was  received  with 
overwhelming  joy  and  gratitude  by  the 
soldiers  in  that  dreary  camp,  and  35  years 
later  the  tender  love  of  little  Tad,  sa- 
credly remembered   by  the  camp   fire  of 
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The  birthday 
of  Lincoln,  which 
occurs  next  week, 
and  will  be  fitting- 
ly celebrated, 
makes  the  accom- 
panying reproduc- 
tion of  a  rare  pic- 
ture a  p  propriate 
and  doubly  inter- 
esting. It  is  copied 
and  enlarged  from 
^  a  small  photo- 
graph of  "Tad" 
Lincoln  on  h  i  s 
South  A  m  erican 
pony,    taken    No- 


vember 16,  1863,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  some  years  afterward,  to 
Mr.  S.  P.  Gilbert,  who  held  an  official  position  under  Lincoln,  and  was  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  lives 
m  Brooklyn.  On  this  pet  pony,  shown  in  the  picture,  little  'Tad"  used  to  ride 
around  the  White  House  grounds  and  gallop  out  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where 
his  father  often  accompanied  him.  The  picture  was  taken  there,  and  the 
figure  of  Lincoln  himself,  with  the  old  gray  shawl  over  his  arm,  added  later 
This  shawl  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  old  days,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Williamson,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Williamson  was  tutor  in 
the  Lincoln  family,  and  also  held  office  under  Lincoln. 

Little  "Tad"— his  real  name,  by  the  way,  was  Thomas— was  his  father's 
constant  companion.  One  biographer  has  written:  "No  matter  who  was  with 
the  President,  or  how  intently  he  might  be  absorbed,  little  'Tad'  was  always 
welcome,  and  it  was  impressive  and  affecting  to  see  the  burdened  President 

lost   for   the  time 
being    in    the    af- 
fectionate parent, 
as  he  would  take 
t  h  e   little   fellow 
in  his  arms  upon 
the  withdrawal  of 
vsitors  and  caress 
him  with   all   the 
fondness  of  a 
mother    for    her 
babe."     Tad  was 
always  busy  mak- 
ing amuse  ment 
for  his  father,  and 
thus  the  President 
often  f  o  und  re- 
pose, and  perhaps 
this    may    have 
been  the  secret  of 
his  endurance 
when    the    whole 
world   seemed   to 
rest  on  his  shoul- 
ders.    H  i  s  little 
q  u  e^tions  would 
provoke    a    smile 
or  burst  o."  laugh- 


LITTLE      TAD      LINCOLN  ON   HIS  PONY. 
Enlarged  from  an  old  photograph  taken  in  18B3.    Copyright.    101.?.    hy  Viola    H.    Gilbert. 
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PRESIDENT  WAS  PROSTRATED. 

Death,  cf  Willie  Lincoln  at  the  White 
House  Made  Him  Almost  Inconsola- 
ble with  Grief. 

The  protecting-  sympathy  and  tenderness 
the  president  extended  to  all  children  became 
a  passionate  affection  for  his  own.      Willie 
and  Tad  had  always  been  privileged  beings 
at   the    White    house,  and  their  pranks  and 
companionship     undoubtedly     did   mmch   to 
relieve  the  tremendous  strain  the  president 
was  suffering.     Many  visitors  who  saw  him 
with    the    lads  at   this  period  have  recorded 
their  Impressions— how  keenly  he  enjoyed  the 
children;  how  indulgent  and  affectionate  he 
was  with  them.    Again  and  again  he  related 
thvir  sayings,  sometimes  even  to  grave  dele- 
gations.      Thus   Moncure     Conway    tells  of 
going  to  see  the  president  with  a  commission 
winch   wanted  to  -talk  over  the  situation  " 

T,  t  wt" \  T  met  tl,f'm'  Iau»hi»g  like  a  boy. 
The  White  house  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  he  said;  one  of  his  boys  had 
come  in  that  morning  to  tell  him  that  the  cat 
bad  kittens,  and  now  the  other  had  just 
announced  that  the  dog  had  puppies 

When    both    the  children   fell  ill;  when  he 
saw    them   suffering,    and    when    it   became 
evident,    as    ,t    finally   did.    that    Willie     the 
eldes    of  the  two.  would  die.  the  president's 
anguish    was   intense.    He  would  slip  away 
from    the    visitors  and   cabinet   at  every  op- 
Portunuy   to  go  10  the  sick  room    and  duHng 
the    last    four   or  five     days  of  Willie's  life 
when  the  child  was  suffering  terribly  and la- 
in an  unbroken  delirium.  Mr.  Lincoln  shared 
with  the  nurse  th*  nightly  vigils  at  the  bed- 
side.    When  Willie  finally  died,  on  Feb    20 
the  president  was  so  prostrated  t    at  itVas 
feared   by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  wouuj 
succumb  entirely  to  his  grief     Ma     -I. 
duties  be  undoubtedly  did !  neglect       nde  d 
month  after  Willie's  death,  w    md  him  apol 
ogizmg  for  delay  to  answer  a  letter  because 
"domestic  affliction."  Because 


of  a 


In  describing  Lincoln's  at;it„de  toward  n,„ 
common  people,  Carpenter    the VrtE?   m+ 
the  following  lntfdent-whichtSkptaSwSte 
the  president  and  party  were  proceeding  * h 

" ^7Tter  t0  the  Photograph  X  y- 
_  Ms  attenhonwas  attracted  to  an  approach  ' 
in*  party,  apparently  a  countryman  nlalnlv 
dressed  with  his  wife  and  two  1  if  bo  vf 
who  evidently  had  been  straying-  about  tank* 
«.*  at  the  placeaof  public  interest  In  the  my" 
As  they  reached. the  portico,  rhe  father  whi 
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was  in  advance,  caught  sight  of  the  tall 
figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  absorbed  in  his  letter 
Wis  wife  and  the  little  boys  were  ascending 
the  steps.  The  man  stopped  suddenly,  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  'hush  '  to  his  family 
and,  after  a  moment's  gaze,  he  bent  down 
and  wtaspered  to  them:    '  There  is  the  presi- 

"Mr.  Lincoln  good  naturedly  approached 
the  boys,  who  had  remained  where  they 
were  stopped,  and,  reaching  down,  said  a 
kind  word  to  the  bashful  little  fellows  who 
shrank  close  to  their  mother  and  did  not  re- 
*  ti"  .  n'S  BdmPle  ac*  flIled  the  father's  cup 
run.  rhe  Lord  is  with  you,  Mr.  President,' 
He  said,  reverently;  and  then,  hesitating  a 
moment,  lie  added,  with  strong  emphasis, 
and  the  people,  too,  sir;  and  the  people,  too." 
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Picture  of  "Tad"  Lincoln  at 
,  Age  of  8  Is  Loaned  by  Mrs, 
f    A,  C.  Dunham, 


GIFT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  HER  GRANDMOTHER 


Many  Interesting  Mementoes 
to  Be  Seen  in  Winthror 
During  Centennial, 


Ap  the  Frost  Public  Library  in'Win- 
throp  there  will  be  put  on  exhibition  for 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth  an  Interesting  lot  of 
pictures  of  Lincoln  anil  mementoes  of 
his  life  and  of  his  family. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
C  Dunham,  for  many  years  Frost  li- 
brarian, there  will  be  shown  a  small 
boy  picture  *f  "Tad"  Lincoln  "aged 
eight"  written  on  the  back,  presented 
to  his  favorite  nurse,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Pom- 
roy  of  Chelsea,  who  was  Mrs.  Dun- 
ham's paternal  grandmother,  and  a  rose 
her  small  admirer  gave  her,  which  upon 
opening  shows  steel  engravings  in 
miniature  of  famous  places,  also  her 
autograph  album  upon  whose  front  page. 
"Yours  truly.  A.  Lincoln"  and  "Ever 
affectionately  yours,  Mary  Lincoln."  are 
written. 

The    experiences    of    Mrs.    Pomroy    as  i 
little    Tad's    nurse,    when    she    had    been 
seht     hy     j  .Mroniea      I,,      iii.-v     frojii     toe 
Columbia   College   Hospital   at    Washing- 
ton  to   the    White    House,    when?    Iie   lay  | 
tossing  with  typhoid  fever,  following  the  i 
death   of  his   brother  "Willie,"   are   most] 
interesting  a..   'Uustrating   the   home   life' 
of  the  President,  also   his  inner  spiritual 
life    and   the    way    he    bore    the   sorrows 
•     Miss   Dix   had  called 
d  sympathy  following 
second    son.    and    had 
the    youngest    sou. 
side,   and    who    in    re- 
sponse   to   tiic   President's  urgent  inquiry 
for  a  good   nurse  said    that  she   thought 
would   g'ive    htm  perfect  satisfaction   audi 
her  name  was  Mrs.  Pomroy. 

As  Mrs.  Poinroy  left  the  hospital  Mrs.  I 
Dix  told  her  that  she  had  chosen  her  j 
out  of  250  nurses  to  make  herself  useful  i 
to  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  Presi-  ! 
dent  greeted  her  warmly  in  Mrs.  Lin-  , 
coin's  sick  room  saying.  "I  am  heartiiv  I 
glad  to  see  you.  and  leel  that  you  can  ' 
comfort  us  and  tiie  boy."  She  devoted 
herself  to  the  fever-stricken  child,  wito  j 
kept  weeping  for  his  dear  brother  Willie  I 
"who  would  never  speak  to  him  any  j 
inn  re." 

Mrs.    Poinroy    was    n    mother    u 
already    lost    her    husband    and    t\ 
dren  and  the  only  remaining  son.  George 
K.    Pomrqy,    was   on   the    battlefield. 

"Little  Tad."  as  the  Cays  went  by, 
grew  rapidly  better,  loved  his  nurse  aiid 
would  have  no  one  else  do  for  lorn  hut 
his  father.  -  During  his  convalescing',  the 
President  would  not  dismiss  Mrs.  Poin- 
roy from  his  home  entirely  but  ar- 
ranged to  carry  her  in  his  carriage  dally 
to  the  hospital  to  see  sick  soldiers.     Mrs. 
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to  offer 

the    death    of    this 

found     both     "Tad, 

and    Mi.-.    Lincoln 
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Lincoln  kissed  Iter  when  she  left,  urging 
her    to   come   often    and    see    them,    and  I 
beautiful  flowers  were  cut  for  her  room  j 
from  the  White  House  conservatory. 

On  March  _7.  lf>tL',  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  I 
Mrs.  Pomroy  photographs  of  Willie  and  | 
"Tad"  and  the  pii  cure  of  the  youngest] 
son   lias  never  before  appeared   in   prim. 

Robert  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  Presi-  j 
oent,  loved  Mrs.  Pomroy,  who  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  family  table,  ami 
assisted  her  when  home  from  college 
by  speaking  French  with  one  of  her 
.patients  in  Lie  hospital  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  his  limb  amputated 
to    save    his    life. 

Afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  patient 
under  this  favorite  nurse's  care  due  to 
the  accident  familiar  in  history,  when 
her  horse  becoming  unmanageable,  she 
■was  thrown  and  struck  Iter  head,  and 
for  three  weeks  Mrs.  Pomroy  nursed  her 
night  and  day  feji  the  Soldier's  Home. 
At  this  time  she  was  Lincoln's  closest 
spiritual  adviser  and  friend.  He  told  his 
friends  at  the  White  House  she  had 
saved  Mrs.  Lincoln's  life.  His  gratitude, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  knew 
no  bounds  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
he  could  do  for  her,  she  asked  him  to 
crone  to  the  hospital  and  meet  the  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  wounded  soldiers, 
which  he  did,  shaking  hands  with  each 
one. 

The  most  original  arti.de  in  this  col- 
lection in  the  library  will  be  the  espe- 
eially  designed  frame  in  log  eanin  effect, 
30x31,  inches,  made  by  Frank  W.  Tucker, 
one  of  the  library  trustees,  which  is 
to  hold  50  pictures  of  Lincoln. 


'TAD'  LINCOLN  AND  FAVORITE  NURSE 
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MJIS.    K.   R.   I-'OMROY,  LINCOLN'S     YOUNGEST     BOY. 

Chelsea     Woman     Who     Watched     Over  Photo    of    >M,n    of    Martyr-President    at 
"i'ad."— From     a     War-Time     Phot...  the    Age   of    S. 
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LINCOLN  AND  LITTLE  TAD 

1R.   LINCOLN   seldom   spoke   of" Willie.     Robert   m»/way  »*   H"vealeC£5 

SShS    fathers'  hand    when  Scoln    strode   through    the    streets    of    Richmond 
WhUe  the  P  esident  wl  making  his  last  speech,  from  the  northern  portico  of 
Jh  ?  White  House!  little  Tad  stood  by,  catching  the  leaves  of  his  father's  manu- 
script  as  they  floated  down  to  him.     When  they  came  too  slowly  to  suit  the  boy,  he  demanded,  in 

a  piping  voice:  »„ni.u„  nanfr "     fTad's  pet   name   for   his   father   was   "Papa-day.")     The 

"Papa-day,  give  me  another  paper        Uaos  pet   «« «  h       strangers    could   not   well 

little  fellow  had  a  nasal  impediment  which  affected  his   speech   so  tnat   stra  g  ^^   ^ 

understand  him.     But  the  father  under  stood  J™  «2jJ~ maJters^ghtb?  under  discussion,  whether 

mere  doting  indulgence.  .        niavmate      One   of   Lincoln's   life-guard 

As  for  the  boy  himself    he  did  not  car e  for  any   ojer  Parnate.     U  genuinely  happy 

has  recorded  the  statement,  that  ^Jtdy  tune ^1fo^er,0toin;m^013ieeVExecutive  Mansion  together, 
were  while  they  were  romping  thr°u£f  *h£0f  *tC£  father  cTrry°ng  boy  pickaback,  or  holding  him 
both  whooping  like  wild  Indians ,  playing  horse  or  father ^jryragj  Y  P  carrying  the  little  boys, 
high  on  his  shoulders  where  Mr  Lincoln  had  always *^d^Jf  ^JJ  other.  At  &such  times  Tad's 
S3  Sp1Uoef  Jo"  S^^^°J^^^^  ^pre-ion  to  it  than  by  chuckling  and 

shouting:  "O  Papa-day !— Papa-day !"  *  „ 

****** 
wt,«,-»  T^rl  had  heen  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination  no  one  knew 

Papa-dayT         ^  #  ******  * 

Thev   brought    Mrs.   Lincoln  home   in   a   state   of   collapse.     The   only 

gave  way  In  spite  of  herself,  little  Tad  would  look  up  at  her  in  terror  and 
?r«r>nf  "Don't  crv  so   Mamma,  or  you  will  break  my  heart! 

EfnSn  had  ne^d  of  all  the  manly  tenderness  of  his  nature-"so  like  his 

^^"te^/stralnwas  too  great  for  the  desolate  little >  womar i  who  had 
been  widowed  by  hideous  cruelty,  and  she  lay  for  many  weeks,  utterly 
pSstrated,  unable  to  go  to  the  burial  of  her  husband  and  Willie. 


Little  Tod  Lincoln 
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"Tad"   Was  the  Sprite 
r  of  the  White  House. 


MOST  of  those  who  read  the  dispatch 
announcing  the  death  of  Thomas 
Todd  Lincoln,  said  the  New  York 
Tribune,  will  never  think  of  the  well 
well  grown  young  gentleman  who* 
died  on  Saturday  at  Chicago.  The  name  of 
"  Tad  "—-a  pet  name  given  by  himself  with 
his  first  stammering  utterances  and  adopted 
by  his  fond  parents  and  the  world— recalls 
the  tricksyi  little  sprite  who  gave  to  that  sad 
and  solemn  White  house  of  the  great  war 
the  only  comic  relief  it  knew.  The  years  that 
have  followed,  spent  in  study  and  travel, 
produced  an  utterly  different  person.  The 
Tad  Lincoln  of  our  history  ceased  to  exist 
long  ago.  Tfie  modest  and  cordial  young 
fellow  who  passed  through  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  his  mother  will  never  be 
known  outside  of  the  circle  of  his  mourning 
friends.  But  "little  Tad  "  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  any  who  bore  a  personal 
share  in  the  great  movements  whose  center 
for  four  years  was  at  "Washington. 

He  was  so  full  of  lift-  and  vigor— so  bubbling 
over  with  health  and  high  spirits,  that  he 
kept  the  house  alive  with  his  pranks  and 
his  fantastic  enterprises.  He  was  always  a 
"chartered  libertine,"  and  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Willie,  a  prematurely  serious 
and  studious  child,  and  the  departure  of 
Robert  for  college,  l.e  installed  himself  asthe 
.  absolute  tyrant  of  the  exeeutiye  mansion. 
He  was  idolized  by  both  his  father  and 
mother,  petted  and  indulged  by  his  teachers, 
and  fawned  upon  and  caressed  by  that 
noisome  horde  of  office  seekers  which  in- 
fested the  ante-rooms  of  the  White  house. 
He  had  a  bad  opinion  nf  books  and  no  opinion 
of  discipline,  and  thought  little  of  any  tutor 
who  would  n<>t  assist  him  in- yoking  his  kids 
to  a  chair  or  in  driving  his  dogs  tandem.over 
the  south  lawn. 

He  was  as  shrewd  as  he'  was  lawless,  and 
always  knew  whether  lie  could  make  a  tutor 
serviceable  or  nvju  ft' lie  found  one  of  obsti- 
nate ideas  as  to  the  superiority  of  grammar 
to  kite  flying  as  an  intellectual  employment 
he  soon  found  means  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  felt  he  could 
not  waste  lime  in  learning  to  spell.  Early 
in  the  morning  you  could  hear  his  shrill  pipe 
resounding  through  the  dreary  corridors  of 
the  executive  residence. 

The  day  passed  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
plots  and  commotions,  and  when  the  presi- 
dent laid  down  his  weary  pen  toward  mid- 
night he  generally  found  his  infant  goblin 
asleep  under  his  table  or  resting  his  curly 
head  by  the  open  fireplace;  and  f he  tall  chief 
would  pick  up  the  child  and  trudge  off  to  bed 
with  the  drowsy  little  burden  on  his  shoulder, 
stooping  under  the  doors  and  dodging  the 
chandeliers. 

The  president  took  infinite  comfort  in  the 
child's  rude^  health,  fresh  fun,  and  uncon- 
trollable boisterousness.  He  was  pleased  to 
see  him  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  books  but 
with  singularly  accurate  ideas  of  practical 
matters.  He  was  a  fearless  rider,  while  yet 
so  small  that  his  legs  stuck  out  horizontally 
from  the  saddle.  He  had  that  power  o( 
taming  and  of  attaching  animals  to' himself, 
which  seems  the  special  gift  of  kindly  and 
unlettered  natures.'  "  Let  him  run,"  the 
easy  going  president  would!say,  "  he  has  time 
enough  left  to  learn  his  letters  and  get  poky. 
Bob  was  just  such  a  litfle  rascal,  and  now" 
he  is  a  decent  boy." 

It  was  evident  that  with  all  his  insubordi- 
nation and  wreckless  mischief  the  spoiled 
child  was  at  heart  a  truthful  and  generous) 
nature.  He  treated  flatterers  and  office 
seekers  with  a  curious  coolness  and  contempt, 
but  he  often  espoused  the  cause  of  some  poop 
widow  or  tattered  soldier  whom  he  found 


amusing  to  (see  the  hearty  little  fellow  drag- 
ging his  shabby  proteges  into  the  executive 
presence,  ordering  the  ushers  out  of  the  way 
and  demanding  immediate  action  from  head- 
quarters. The  president  rarely  refused  a 
grace  of  this  kind,  and  the  demands  were  not 
so  frequent  as  to  lose  the  charm  of  novelty. 

One  of  the  tricks  into  which  his  idleness 
and  his  enterprise  together  drove  him  was 
the  occasion  of  much  laughter  to  the  judi- 
cious and  much  horror  to  the  respectable  in 
"Washington.  He  invested  one  morning  all 
his  pocket  money  in  buying  a  stock  in  trade 
of  an  old  woman  who  sold,  ginger b re a*d  near 
the  treasury.  He  made  the  government  give 
him  a  board  and  some  trestles,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  imposing  porte  cochere  of  the 
White  house  and  on  the  rude  counter  dis- 
played his  wares. 

Every  office  seeker  who  entered  the  house 
that  morning  bought  a  toothsome  luncheon 
of  I  lie  keen  little  merchant,  and  when  an 
hour  after  the  opening  of  the  booth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household  discovered  the  young 
pastry-man  the  admired  center  of  a  group  of 
grinning  servaints  and'  toadies,  he  had  tilled 
his  pockets  and  hat  with  currency,  the  spoil 
of  the  American  public.  The  juvenile  opera- 
tor made  lively  work  of  his  ill  gotten  gains, 
however,  and  before  night  was  penniless 
again. 

Although  still  a  mere  child  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  this  terrible  shock  greatly  sobered 
and  steadied  him.  His  brother  RcLtrt  at 
once  took  charge  of  his  education,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress  up  to  the  time-  of  his 
sailing  for  Europe  with  his  mother.  He 
ever  after  remained  with  her,  displaying  a 
thoughtful  devotion  and  tenderness  beyond 
his  years,  and  strangely  at  variance  with,  the 
mischievous  thoughtlessness  of  his  child- 
hood. He  came  back  greatly  improved  by 
his  residence  abroad,  but  always  the  same 
cordial,    frank',    warm    hearted  boy. 
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"Master  Tad" 


Had  His  Way 
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Both  the  steward  and  the  cook  had 
remonstrated  with  "Master  Tad"  upon 
bringing  into  the  Kitchen  of  the  White 
House  "such  squads  of  poor,  dirty, 
hungry  street  urchins  to  be  fed,"  and 
at   last   Peter   said   that   Mrs.  Lincoln 

.must  be  told. 

,  Tad  flew  into  a  rage,  ran  upstairs 
to  see'his  mother  himself,  and  on  find- 
ing her  out,  searched  the  place  for 
his   busy   father. 

^Meanwhile,  the  small  objects  of  his 
charity  waited  at  the  lower  door— for 
Petor  had  absolutely  refused  to  let 
them  "step  inside."  • 

The  indignant  boy  spied  Ins  father 
just  crossing  the  yard  with  bowed 
head  eyes  to  the  ground,  talking 
earnestly  to  Mr.  Seward  as  they 
walked  to  the  -Department  of  State 
together.     He     cried    out     to   him    at 

"^"Father,  father!  Can't  f  bring  these 
poor,  cold,  hungry  boys  home  with  me 
whenever  I  want  to?  Isn  t  it  our 
kitchen9" 

Bv  this  time  Tad  had  his  father  by 
the  hand,  who  stopped  \to  listen  to  the 
frantic  appeal.  ' 

"Can't   1    give    them    a    good    warm 
•dinner  to-day?     They're  just  as  hun- 
gry as  bears  and  two  of  'em  are  boys 
of   a   soldier,      too!— and,    father,    Im 
going  to   discharge  Peter   this  jtunute 
■if  he     don't     get  out     the  riieat     and 
'chickens  and   pies  and   all  the  things 
we  had  left  yesterday.     Say,  may n  t  I  .'1 
Isn't  it  our  kitchen,  father ? 

Secretary  Seward  was  shaking  vptti 
laughter.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  him 
with  a  twinkle.  . 

"Seward,  advise  with  me.  This  case 
requires  diplomacy."  •  •      •■ ' 

Mr  Seward  patted  Tad  on  the  back 
and  said  he  must  be  careful  not  to  run 
the  government  into  debt,  and  me 
President  took  Tad's  little  brown 
hands  in  his  own  big  one,  and  with  a 
droll  smile  bid  him  to  'run  along- 
home  and  feed  the  boys,"  and  added. 
"Tell  Peter  that  you  are  really  re- 
quired to  obey  the  Bible  ty  getting  in 
the  maimed  and  the  blind,  and  that  he 
must  be  a  better  Christian  than  he 
is!"   •      ; 


Old  Landmark  to  Be  Razed 


M HI  ?nownLi?oC°butS  IPl  If  «"*ra^  a  fed 

structure  seems  opportune  *    °r  a  more  Pretentious 

VbXS1!  '•"  YashinSton  houses  the  "Toy  Shoo  " 

m^0m  of  chiKoTdspi  ^1^^"  0n  the 

teasedhK^thertobuTh1marnmm  °/,-hls  arm>'  "™" 
\sm  decorated  Ss«**SSSBS?  of  ',n  »s.  These 
general  Wp*oke|||S^0fePe^  ^  the  «<i 
suggested  that  a  fine  unstanrtL* 1  *  •  The  clerk  in  charge 
mander  and  the  sak'SS^  »£&$&?  do  for  a  »m- 
made  a  d^ep  impression m  the  FftSdSfS}*^?  SfUggestion 
found  a  flfy  out  of  his  difficult  IJ„incl,that  from  il  he 
announcement  came  that  Can  »in  n,  "  afte/ the  Purch«e  the 
made  commander-Tn-chief  of  ?he  army M  ^  beM 


Interior  of .the  OM  Toyshop*  in  Washington;  Often  Visited  by  Lincoln. 
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The  Story  "Tad"  Lincoln's  Nurse  Told 

By  J.  H.  MANSFIELD,  D.D. 

The  minister  who  has  reported  for  The  Christian  Advocate  Mrs.  Pomroy's  extraordinary  account  of      ,„ 
Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  experience  is  one  of   the  best  known  and  most  honored  of  our  retired  ministers  'S 

in    New    England.       He    writes    that    he    received    the    following    facts    from    Mrs.    Pomroy's    own    lips 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  to 
learn,  from  reliable  au- 
thority, some  very  inter- 
esting facts  about  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  religious  life. 
During  my  pastorate  at  Walnut 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Chelsea,  .Mass.,  from 
1S61  to  1S63,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Pomroy.  She  was  a  woman 
about  fifty  years  old,  of  strong 
mind,  cultured  and  graceful, 
and  in  every  respect  a  lady. 
She  had  just  buried  her  hus- 
band, the  last  of  her  family, 
and  she  was  left  alone,  sad  and 
depressed.  In  August  that  year, 
though  a  Baptist,  she  wont  with 
our  people  to  Asbury  Grove 
Camp  Meeting.  Those  were 
days  when  camp  meetings  were 
a  power  for  good.  She  wa.s 
wonderfully  blessed.  When  she 
came  home  she  was  so  lifted 
above  her  sorrows  that  she 
wanted  to  devote  herself  to 
doing  good  to  others. 

This  was  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  was  a  call  for 
nurses  for  the  soldiers'  hospitals  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Pomroy 
felt  that  this  was  an  opening  of  Providence,  and  immediately  vol- 
unteered for  the  service,  and  was  accepted.  After  she  had  been 
there  a  few  weeks  President  Lincoln's  son  Thomas,  commonly 
known  as  "Tad,"  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  Mrs. 
Pomroy  was  selected  to  nurse  him. 

After  the  lad  began  to  recover,  his  father  said  to  Mrs.  Pomroy 
one  day,  "You  have  been  in  this  sick-room  most  of  the  time  since 
Tad  was  taken  sick.  Would  you  not  like  to  ride  out  this  after- 
noon and  take  the  fresh  air?" 

She  consented,  and  he  said,  "I  will  come  for  you  with  a  car- 
riage at  three  o'clock." 

He  came,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  he 
said:  "How  does  it  happen  that  a  woman  of  your  character  and 
ability  should  be  a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  soldiers'  hospital?" 
The  good  woman  then  told  him  the  sad  story  of  her  life. 
When  about  twenty  she  was  married  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved.  He  had  a  good  business  and  their  prospects  were  bright. 
In  a  year  or  two  a  little  girl  came  to  bless  the  home.  She  was  a 
beautiful  child,  but  she  was  only  lent  to  them  for  a  few  short 
years,  when  God  took  her  back  to  adorn  His  Kingdom.  Another 
came,  but  this  little  earth-angel  in  a  few  years  was  nipped  by  the 
frosts  of  death,  and  went  to  join  her  sister.  After  they  had  been 
married  about  ten  years  her  husband's  health  failed,  and  he  be- 


ABKAHAM   LINCOLN  AND   HIS   SUN   -TAD" 

From  thu  original  negative  made  early  in  1861  by  Brady,  now  in  the 
of  P.  II.  Meserve,  New  York 


came  a  great  care.  To  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  she  opened 
a  little  store  in  one  room,  and 
sold  bread  and  cake,  pins  and 
needles,  etc.  The  neighbors 
had  great  respect  and  sympathy 
for  her  and  traded  with  her  to 
help  her.  Her  husband  lived 
nearly  twenty  years,  then 
passed  away,  leaving  her  dis- 
consolate and  alone.  All  this 
she  recounted  and  then  told 
the  President  how  God  had 
blessed  her  ai  the  camp  meet- 
ing and  how  she  loved  Him. 

"What!"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"love  Hint  who  has  taken 
away  your  children  and  hus- 
band, broken  up  your  home  and 
left  you  penniless?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  she  said. 
"1  I  eel  (bid  knows  besi  what 
is  best  tor  me,  ami  1  can  trust 
Him,  and  love  Him,  and. 
though  I  loved  my  family  and 
home  dearly,  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life  as  now." 

This  made  an  impression  on 
the  President,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  again  invited  her  to  ride. 
As  soon  as  they  were  well  seated  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  Mrs.  Pom- 
roy: "I  want  you  to  tell  me  your  history  again." 
"I  told  it  all  to  you  the  other  day."  she  said. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  it  has  greatly  impressed  me,  and  I  want 
to  hear  it  all  again,  just  as  you  told   it  before." 

So  she  told  him  the  story  again,  and  as  she  referred  to  her 
experience  at  the  camp  meeting,  and  how  God  overwhelmed  her 
with  His  love,  and  how  happy  she  was  every  day,  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  that  is  what  you  need,  a  per- 
sonal love  for  God,  and  the  knowledge  that  you  are  accepted  of 
Him." 

He  then  requested  her  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  gain  I  his 
state  of  mind,  and  he  prayed  for  it  himself.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  a  great  change  came  over  him.  Hitherto  he  had  believed  in 
God,  and  the  Bible,  and  had  prayed,  but  had  enjoyed  no  experience 
in  religious  things.     Now  he  seemed  to  love  and  trust  God. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  request  Mrs.  Pomroy  stayed  at  the  White 
House  three  or  four  months  after  the  boy's  recovery.  Often  when 
a  battle  was  being  fought  he  would  ask  her  to  go  to  her  room  and 
pray  for  the  success  of  our  army,  while  he  would  go  to  his  room 
and  pray.  Mrs.  Pomroy  often  heard  him  praying  in  his  room. 
She  believed  that  he  experienced  what  we  call  "conversion." 

WlM   lIKSXKRj    Mus. 


Tad   Lincoln.     /?/6~ 

Tad  Lincoln,  the  youngest  of  Pres- 
ident  Lincoln's   four   sons,   was   eight 
vears  old  when  his  father  went     to   the 
White  House.     He  was  a  merry,  lov- 
able, mischievous  boy,  generally  hap- 
nv    and    jolly,    although    Miss    Helen 
Nicolay     tells   us     in   her     "Personal 
Traits  of  Abraham   Lincoln"   of     one 
time   when   Tad   must   have  been   un- 
happy.    One  of  the   Lincolns'   neigh-  ' 
bors   was  "attracted   to  the  door  one 
day    by    heaning    children    cry.      He  I 
saw    Mr.    Lincoln    striding    by      with  I 
two  of  his  sons,  both  wailing  loudly. 
'Why,  what   is   the   matter   with     the 
boys'    he    asked..    Just    what    is      the 
matter   with   the    whole    world,'     was  i 
Lincoln's    answer.        'I've    got      three 
walnuts,   and  each   boy   wants   two.'  " 

Tad  had  pretty  much  his  own  way 
in  the  White  House;  -he  was  permit-1 
ted  to  roam  where  he  would,  inter- 
rupt whom  he  might,  and  beat  his 
little  drum  about  the  corridors  until 
h's  own  ears  ached,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tortured  ears  of  Senators  and 
Conpressmen, diplomats  and  ministers. 
When  artists  came  to  paint  the 
President's  portrait,  and  establish 
themselves  with  their  easels  and 
their  fat  tubes  of  paint  in  the  Pres- 
ident's room,  Tad  and  his  brother. 
William,  Jost  no  time  in  getting  hold 
of  that  glorious  paint  and  using  it  on 
each  other's  noses  and  chins.  The  ar- 
tists' annoyed  protests  finally  brought 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  mild  remon- 
strance, "Boys,  boys,  you  must  not 
meddle.  Now  run  awav  and  have 
your   faces    washed." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  lenient 
with  his  children.  When  they  clam- 
bered about  and  over  him,  he  push- 
ed them  aside  with  gentle  hands,  but 
he  newer  turned  them  out  of  the 
room  or  rebuked  them.  Secretary 
Stanton  used  to  turn  white  with  fury 
when  he  saw  his  chief,  with  infinite 
patience,  break  off  from  an  import- 
ant state  discussion  and  listen  to  one 
of  Tad's  tales: 

The  great  day  of  the  boy's  lite 
was  that  on  which  he  staged  a  won- 
derful circus  in  the  attic  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  All  went  well  for 
a  time,  for  the  collie  did  not  hate 
cats  and  the  little  cur  was  securely 
tied,  and  could  only  emit  piercing 
barks.  But  when  Tad  induced  part 
of  his  audience  to  help  him  bring  up 
the  goat,  trouble  began.  There  was' 
much  butting  and  bumping,  pushing 
and  tail  wagging  on  the  part  of  old 
"White  Bill,"  who  had  no  ambition 
to  excel  in  entertaining  the  public, 
and  the  excitement  finally  unnerved 
the  collie,  ,who  made  a  dive  for  Bill, 
and  paid  back  an  old  grudge  with  a 
J  horrid    little    bite.     Bill, ...would ..  .not. 


stand  that,  and  down  the  attic  stairs 
came  cats  and  audience,  dogs  and 
Tad,  tumbling  and  racing  in  one 
grand  mix-up.  That  affair  was  uni- 
que in  the  White  House,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  permitted 
since. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  very 
careful  to  use  words  that  his  boys 
could  comprehend,  and  they  never 
failed  to  take  an  interest  in  his  af- 
fairs. It  was  on  April  11,  I860,  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee's  army, 
that  Mr.  Loncoln  was  speakng  from 
a  White  House  window  to  a  large 
crowd  gathered  below,  and  he  asked 
them  the  question,  "What  shall  we 
do  with  the  Confederates?"  A  voice 
answered  from  the  crowd,  "Hang 
them!". 

Tad,  from  within  the  room,  saw 
his  father's  pained  expression,  and 
he  shouted,  "No,  no,  papa,  not  hang 
them!  Hang  on  to  them!"  And  Mr. 
Lincoln's  smile  was  radiantly  grate- 
ful as  he  shouted  to  the  crowd  below, 
"Tad  has  got  it!  We  must  hang  on 
to  them!" 

Four  davs  later  the  father  was 
dead,  and  before  he  was  nineteen  Tad 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  world 
lost  a  brave  and  sunny  spirit  when 
Tad     Lincoln  died. 


LINCOLN 

cheer  s     his 

SICK     BOY 


T  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  see 
something  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  was  a  tender  father  mourn- 
ing for  his  dead  son  and  watching 
with  anxious  care  at  the  bedside  of 
the  youngest  child.  We  had  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  had 
studied  the  pale,  grave  face  while 
waiting  in  the  Senate  chamber 
'ranting  the  assembled  Congress  and  crowded  galleries. 
iVe  smiled  at  his  awkward  attempts  to  dispose  of  the  tall 
;ilk  hat  which  was  greatly  in  the  way.  Later,  on  the 
:ast  portico,  when  we  saw  him  take  the  oath  of  office 
ind  pronounce  the  inaugural  address,  it  is  part  of  the 
ustory  of  the  day  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  held  that 
roublesome  hat!  But  the  picture  my  memory  holds 
nost  clearly  and  with  the  most  reverence  is  in  the  homely 
.etting  of  a  child's  sick-room. 

It  was  in  February,  1862;  a  time  of  darkness  and  per- 
)lexity  for  the  Union.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  had  entertained  a 
large  party  of  invited  guests — perhaps  by  the  advice  of 
mistaken  friends,  perhaps  to  mark  the  first  Whiter  in  the 
White  House,  or  to  welcome  distinguished  strangers  visit- 
ing in  Washington.  A  storm  of  indignant  criticism  was 
aroused  in  the  North  by  this  unprecedented  gaiety  in 
the  face  of  the  nation's  distress.  On  the  very  evening  of 
this  entertainment  Willie  Lincoln,  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve, 
fell  sick.  After  a  short  illness  he  died,  but  not  before  his 
younger  brother,  Tad,  had  also  contracted  the  fever.  At 
this  crisis  Mr.  Lincoln  applied  to  Miss  Dix,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Hospital  Department  of  Nurses,  asking  if  a 
woman  could  be  spared  to  help  them  for  a  short  time. 

I  was  a  young  woman  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  Union  cause.  With  other  Washington 
ladies  I  had  made  handkerchiefs  and  havelocks  and 
scraped  lint  till  the  first  hospital  was  opened  for  the 
Volunteers,  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Here  we 
worked  till  the  first  confusion  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
now  the  more  systematic  work  was  being  carried  forward 
by  Miss  Dix's  appointed  nurses.  I  was,  however, 
still  an  interested  visitor,  and  I  had  signified  to  Miss 
Dix  my  readiness  to  fill  any  emergency  call  if  desired. 

She  appeared  before  me  one  evening  without  warning. 
She  said:  "My  dear,  I  have  especial  service  for  you  to- 
night, and  will  wait  for  you  to  be  ready." 

This  was  her  manner.  She  moved  rapidly  and  noise- 
lessly, spoke  directly,  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  looking 
straight  at  one,  and  in  her  clear  tone  there  was  no  mis- 
taking her  meaning.  When  we  were  seated  in  the  waiting 
carriage  she  made  her  next  remark,  saying:  "I  am  taking 
you  to  the  President's." 

I  exclaimed  and  objected.  She  said,  "It  is  your  duty 
to  go  there  as  much  as  to  take  care  of  a  soldier  boy.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  asked  for  our  help.     Willie  died  this  morning, 

Tad  is  ill,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  worn  out  and 
ill,  too." 

On  arriving  at  the  White  House  we  went 
directly  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  room,  and  Miss  Dix 
presented  me  to  her.  And  here  was  Mr. 
Lincoln  standing  before  an  open  fire,  his 
hands  behind  him  and  his  tall,  gaunt  figuie 
looming  up  as  the  center  of  interest.  Miss 
Dix,  introducing  me,  said:  "You  mav  feel  she 
is  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  vour  sick  boy, 
but  you  will  find  her  reliable." 

I  looked  up  at  him,  possibly  with  an  appeal 
for  a  fair  trial,  for  he  approached  me  so 
kindly.  Extending  both  hands  to  me,  he 
said:  "Well,  all  I  can  say  is  I  hope  she  will 
turn  to  right  away,  for  we  need  the  help." 


I  looked  up  into  tnat  care-worn,  iiomeiy 
face  and  felt  all  my  heart  go  out  to  him. 
Those  "tender,  true,  pathetic  eyes"  looked 
into  the  deep  recesses,  and  I  was  ready  to 
confide  to  him  the  dearest  secrets  of  my  life. 

rT'AD  wasa  patient,  uncomplaining  little  man 
■*■  in  his  sickness.  The  fever  was  rimning 
its  course  favorably,  and  bis  fancies  were 
gratified  if  possible.  He  was  always  content 
and  happy  in  his  father's  presence,  or  watch- 
ing for  his  return 'if  absent.  The  wonder 
grew  how  the  busy  man  found  so  much  time 
to  spend  with  the  boy,  and  how  the  sad  heart 
brought  so  much  cheer.  If  the  face  was 
care-worn  and  clouded  at  the  door,  Tad  did 
not  see  it;  there  was  always  a  smile  for  him 
and  a  cheery  word,  "How's  the  boy?" 

Late  in  the  evening  he  would  come,  some- 
times after  midnight,  after  getting  last  ad- 
vices from  the  front.  If  Tad  were  awake,  he 
gave  me  some  of  the  items  from  the  front, 
but  usually  all  was  quiet  for  patient  and 
nurse,  with  promise  of  rest  for  both.  Yet  he 
insisted  on  sending  me  off  for  sleep  and 
staying  himself.  "For  I  can  lie  down  here 
with  the  boy,"  he  said. 

I  remember  few  conveniences  in  the  sick- 
room— only  ,L  the  necessities — and  in  com- 
parison with  the  necessities  of  to-day  it  was 
truly  simple.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  fight  of 
inconveniences  with  great  philosophy.  One 
night  Tad  was  restless  and  wanted  some 
mineral  water.  Mr.  Lincoln  found  the  bot- 
tle, but  to  get  it  opened  was  the  puzzle. 
He  had  no  corkscrew  in  his  pocket,  not  even 
a  jack-knife,  I  fancy,  and  he  seemed  not  to 
know  where  to  look  for  anything  of  this  kind. 
(The  picture  of  that  great  man  helpless  with 
the  small  bottle  is  to  be  remembered!) 

I  found  in  my  pocket  a  small  pair  of  scis- 
sors, which  I  handed  him,  asking  if  that 
would  help.  He  seized  it,  saying:  "Why 
yes,  Miss  Maria,  it's  just  the  thing!" 

Then,  the  cork  being  out,  another  trouble 
arose — only  one  tumbler,  and  that  half  full  of 
water.  He  looked  at  it  ruefully;  said: 
"That's  too  much  water.  What  shall  I  do 
with  it?"  He  motioned  to  throw  it  on  the 
fire,  but  as  if  with  a  happy  thought  desisted, 
and  said:  "I  guess  I'll  drink  it." 

One  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Now  pa 
has  some  writing  to  do  to-day.  Shall  he  bring 
it  here  where  the  boy  can  see  him  write?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Tad  with  eagerness. 

So  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  brought  a  round 
table,  a  suitable  chair  and  all  the  necessary 
articles,  together  with  an  armful  of  army 
commissions  to  be  signed.  He  placed  him- 
self in  exactly  the  proper  position  for  Tad's 
convenience,  and  wrote  with  eye  and  a  smile 
upon  the  boy.  And  so  he  signed  his  name 
for  hours  till  the  commissions  were  trans- 
ferred one  by  one  to  the  floor. 

A  S  THE  last  was  laid  with  deliberate  satis- 
■*•*■  faction  on  top  of  the  pile  I  asked  if  he 
would  kindly  write  that  name  once  for  me. 

Taking  the  sheet  of  paper  I  held,  he  said: 
"Certainly,  Miss  Maria,"  and  as  he  wrote  he 
said :  'When  I  write  my  name  for  the  public, 
I  have  to  sign  it  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  like 
best  the  A.  Lincoln,  so  I  write  it  that  way 
for  you." 

Perceiving  also  that  I  held  a  letter  to  be 
mailed,  he  said:  "Shall  I  frank  your  letter, 
too?"  Which  he  did,  to  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  my  friend  and  the  wonder  of  the 
village  postmaster  who  received  the  letter  in 
his  mail. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  being  worn  out  and  pros- 
trated by  the  illness  and  death  of  Willie,  all 
responsibility  for  family  affairs  seemed  to 
rest  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  already  burdened 
shoulders.     The  only  servant  who  came  to 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  room  was  "Aunt  Mary,"  a 
dear  old  Kentucky  mammy  from  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  old  home,  who  looked  upon  Tad  as 
the  darling  of  her  heart. 

I  fancy  it  was  a  haphazard  game  to  get  the 
President  to  find  time  for  eating  with  any 
regularity.  While  the  guests  remained,  the 
dinner-hour  was  as  usual,  and  then  I  dined 
with  the  family,  while  "Aunt  Mary"  took  my 
place  in  the  sick-room. 


The  table-talk  was  naturally  of  current 
events  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  when  all  was  con- 
fusion and  the  Government  constantly  baf- 
fled by  resignations  or  desertions  of  officers 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  South.  *  In 
our  social  life  of  the  city  we  had  met  this 
element  most  unexpectedly,  and  some  dear 
associations  were  thus  rudely  broken  up; 
yet  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  hear  of  the 
defection  in  high  places.  I  can  remember 
only  snatches  of  the  talk;  it  was  interrupted 
by  messengers.  Once  the  private  secretary 
came  and  held  a  short  parley  with  the  Presi- 
dent. When  he  spoke  of  a  message  from  the 
House,  Mr.  Lincoln  excused  himself,  saving: 
"I  suppose  I  must  go." 

This  secretary  was  the  young  man,  John 
Hay,  whom  the  President  chose  in  the  face  of 
protest  against  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  talk  was  resumed  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
return,  and  he  soon  spoke  of  the  resignation 
of  Commodore  Buchanan  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
He  alluded  to  the  pleasant  social  intercourse 
of  their  families  and  his  great  surprise  at  the 
resignation,  adding:  "There,  So-and-So  leaves 
the  Navy  Yard  at  the  mercy  of  the  South.  I  f 
they  had  only  known  it,  they  could  have 
come  up  the  river  to  take  possession,  and  we 
could  not  have  prevented  it."   . 

He  dwelt  upon  the  time  when  the  capital 
was  cut  off  from  the  North  through  Balti- 
more. It  was  imperative  to  send  a  trusted 
messenger  to  Baltimore;  so  much  seemed  to 
depend  on  getting  the  right  man.  He  said: 
"Seward  was  here  and  Scotf  was  here,  and 

we  talked  of   Colonel   B and    others" 

(names  I  do  not  recall).  "At  last  we  de- 
cided upon  Colonel  B ,  and  to  hasten 

the  thing,  Seward  jumped  into  my  carriage  to 
bring  him  here,  so  that  Scott  should  give 
him  the  whole  thing." 

'"THE  colonel  returned  with  Mr.  Seward,  re- 
ceived instructions  and  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  asked  for  a  half-hour  to  pre- 
pare for  leaving.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour 
he  returned  to  resign  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  as  he  could  not  fight 
against  the  South! 

At  length  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "We  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look,  or  who  could  be 
trusted." 

The  North  was  indignant  and  clamorous  to 
have  such  things  punished.  The  papers 
said:  "They  are  traitors;  why  don't  you 
hang  them?" 

"True,"  mused  Mr.  Lincoln,  "they  ought 
to  be  hung — but  then!  Well,  you  see,  we 
couldn't  hang  everybody!" 

The  dinner  was  ended,  and  we  waited  for 
the  host  to  move.  He  had  apparently  for- 
gotten us,  and  sat  as  if  in  a  reverie,  with  his 
hands  on  the  table  and  his  head  bowed. 
Presently  in  a  low,  earnest  tone  he  said,  as 
if  summing  up  the  whole  matter:  "I  do  not 
know  how  we  ever  got  through  those  days 
without  the  help  of  Almighty  God." 
_  This  scene  abides  with  me,  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  man's  abiding  trust  in  God. 

""THE  days  of  my  ministration  ended  when 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  could  be  spared  from  her 
wards,  and  she  came  to  give  better  care,  no 
doubt,  to  the  boy  than  I  knew.  He  was 
gradually  improving,  and  in  time  recovered, 
to  be  again  the  pet  and  the  torment  of  the 
household.  He  was  with  his  father  every 
possible  moment;  absent  from  him  he  was 
concocting  every  possible  bit  of  mischief. 
He  was  a  genuine,  true-hearted,  generous 
boy.  Stories  were  told  of  his  charity — 
especially  how  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  the  barefoot  boys  he  met,  till  his 
mother  in  despair  absolutely  forbade  it. 
He  argued:  "They  can't  get  any  shoes.  I 
guess  you  can  buy  me  some  more,  and  I'm 
so  sorry  for  them." 

After  his  father's  death  he  said:  "If  pa  had 
got  well  he  would  have  forgiven  the  man  who 
shot  him;  he  forgave  everybody." 


i€ 


Little  Tad,; 


Jjiers 


tfytever  became  of  Little  Tad?" 
la  the^uestion  I  have  been  asked 
oft<&est  in  my  work  of  bringing  forth 
new  stories  about  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans.  .Even  those  whose  memo- 
ries cover  the  two  generations  from 
the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  living 
In  the  Wlrtt«r4*wl<?e-**seemJ,*l!«^fused 
about  the  identity  of  "the  Child  of  the 
Nation."  In  Tad's  day  he  was  more 
widely  known  than  Robert. 

Tad,  oq  account  of  the  strange  pet 
name  his  father  had  given  him,  has 
been  confused  with  Willie,  who  died 
In  the  White  House  In  February,  1SG2, 
©r  with  Robert,  who  'survived  his 
fathee  more  than  sixty  years,  to  be 
secretary  of  war  and  United  States 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  highly  prominent 
In  big  business  as  president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company. 

But  the  Lincolns'  youngest  son  al- 
ways will  remain,  "Little  Tad"  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  though 
he  grew  to  be  a  stalwart  youth  and 
lived  a  while  in  Germany,  where,  as 
has  been  related,  he  won  the  childish 
devotion  of  the  little  girl  who  was 
afterward  married  to  the  last  of  the 
czars  of  Russia  and  who  heroically 
met  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Romanoff 
dynasty  there. 

In  preparing  this  series  of  "New 
Lights"  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
view the  many  sources  of  light  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  arid  his  l'aniliy.  In 
this  process  of  research  for  "things 
new  and  old"  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  many  of. the  best  Lincoln 
stories  were  started  on  their  cheering 
way  by  the  a-,  ri'st  Frank  B.  Car- 
penter, who  wrote  "Six  Months  in  the 
White  House"  after  spending  the  first 
half  year  of  180-1  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  the  now  famous 
picture  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  Reading 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
His  Cabinet." 

Near  the  President. 

Carpenter  wished  to  live  near  the 
President  in  order  to  catch  his  natural 
expression  as  well  as  to  be  at  hand 
to  arrange  a  sitting  for  the  picture 
whenever  possible.  In  that  half 
year  the  painter  saw  and  heard  the 
best  stories  about  Lincoln,  which  fact 
shows  there  were  many  times  more 
stories  which  might  have  been  related 
from  and  about  Lincoln  if  some  one 
had  only  been  on  hand  to  jot  them 
down  as  Frank  Carpenter  was  inspired 
to  do;  for  Abraham  Lincoln  was  him- 
self a  master  story  teller. 

As  one  story  suggests  another, 
Bince  I  have  been  relating  the  new 
stories  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  writing  for  newspapers, 
books,  magazines  and  moving  pic- 
tures, I  have  received  letters  with 
Btories   from    eye   and    ear   witnesses 


fi-om  all  parts  of  the  country,  even 
slating  back  as  far  as  Lincoln's  young 
manhood.  Since  the  appearance  of 
this  series  of  "New  Lights"  I  have 
received  "word  from  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Washington  (state), 
Oregon  and  California,  offering  fresh 
anecdotes  which  have  never  been 
published  about  Lincoln,  who  became 
the  source  of  more  stories  than  any 
other  human  being  in  history. 

Naturally  Carpenter's  little  old  book 
could  not  have  been  true  to  the  life 
If  he  had  not  related  a  number  of 
tales  about  "Little  Tad,"  to  the 
first  of  which  I  now  refer  In  order  to 
make  these  stories  more  intelligible 
to  the  present-day  reader.  Here  is 
the  great  portrait  painter's  Introduc- 
tion of  Tad  Lincoln : 

"Some  photographers  from  Brady's 
gallery  came  up  to  the  White  House 
to  make  some  stereoscopic  studies  for 
me  of  the  President's  office.  They  re- 


Tho    Rutledge    tavern    where    Lincoln    came 
to   know    Ann    Rutledge. 


quested  a  dark  closet  in  which  to 
develop  the  pictures  and,  without  a 
thought  that  I  was  infringing  upon 
anybody's  rights,  I  took  them  to  an 
unoccupied  room  of  which  'Little  Tad' 
had  taken  possession  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
servants,  had  it  fitted  up  as  a  minia- 
ture theater  with  stage,  curtains,  or- 
chestra, stalls,  parquet  and  all.  Know- 
ing that  the  use  required  would  not 
interefere  with  his  arrangements,  I 
led  the  way  to  this  apartment. 
Tad  Asserts  Rights. 
"Everything  went  on  well  and  one 
or  two  of  the  pictures  had  been  taken, 
when  suddenly  there  was  an  uproar! 
The  operator  came  back  to  the  office 
and  said  that  Tad  had  taken  great 
offense  at  the  occupation  of  his  room 
without  his  consent  and  had  locked  i 
the  door,  refusing  all  admission.  The 
chemicals  had  been  taken  inside  and 
there  was  no  way  to  get  at  them,  he 
having  carried  off  the  key.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conversation  Tad  burst 
in,  In  a  earful  passion !  He  laid  all  the 
blame  upon  me — said  that  I  had  no 
right  to  use  his  room,  and  that  the 
men  should  not  go  in  even  to  get  their  | 
things,  for  they  had  no  business  In  j 
his  room !  ! 


/  .c.  Lincoln  had  been  sitting  for 
/  photograph  and  was  still  in  the 
chair.  He  said  very  mildly:  'Tad,  go 
and  unlock  the  door.'  Tad  went  off, 
muttering,  into  his  mother's  room, 
refusing  to  obey.  I  followed  him,  but 
uo  coaxing  would  pacify  him.  On  my 
return  to  the  President,  I  -found  him 
sitting  patiently  in  the  chair,  from 
which  he  had  not  risen.  He  said: 
'Hasn't  the  hoy  opened  that  door?'  I 
replied  that  I  could  no  nothing  with 
him — he  had  gone  off  in  a  great  pet. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  lips  came  together 
firmly.  Suddenly  rising,  he  strode 
across  the  passage  with  the  air  of  one 
bent  on  punishment  and  disappeared 
in   the  domestic  apartments. 

"Directly  the  President  returned 
with  the  key  to  the  theater,  which 
he  unlocked  himself.  'There,'  he  said, 
'go  ahead  ■»  it  is  all  right  now.' 

"He  then  went  back  to  his  office, 
followed  by  myself,  and  resumed  his 
seat. 

"  'Tad,'  said  he,  half  apologetically, 
'is  a  peculiar  child.  He  was  violently 
excited  when  I  went  to  him.  I  said: 
"Tad,  do  you  know  you  are  making 
your  father  a  great  deal  of  trouble?" 
He  burst  into  tears,  instantly  giving 
me  the  key.'  "—Wayne  Whiffle,  la  the 
New  York  World. 


PT'AHFO'ID. 
i.'i'.M    ::?.    •.  .:l. 
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An  interesting  relic  of  President 
Lincoln's  family  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
an  antique  furniture  store  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  a  brass  breech  loading 
cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  two- 
ounce  ball  a  mile,  and  was  one  of  a 
pair  made  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  by  Frederick,  a  well  known  gun- 
ner, as  playthings  for  little  "Tad" 
Lincoln.  The  other  gun  was  an  exact 
model  of  the  famous  Dahlgren  gun, 
and  was  bought  a  few  days  ago  by 
Mrs.  Dahlgren  after  Secretary  Lin- 
coln had  identified  it  as  having  once 
belonged  to  "Tad."  His  mother,  he 
says,  would  not  allow  "Tad"  to  use 
the  dangerous  toys,  and  finally  gave 
them  away  to  the  furniture  dealer. — 
July  14,  1883. 


A  Story  of   "I'.id"    Lincoln. 

William  Dickson,  the  member  or  the  demo- 
cratic national  committee  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  in  his  possession  a  valuable  auto- 
graph of  Abraham  Lincoln.  While  the  great 
emancipator  was  the  ocetrpant  of  the  white 
house  Dickson  wa  >  the  chief  of  a  well-known  lire 
company.  Little  "Tad"  Lincoln  was,  like  every 
other  boy,  fond  of  "running  with  the  machine." 
He  used  to  hang  around  the  engine  house,  ready 
whenever  a  fire  broke  out  to  respond  to  the 
alarm  with  the  rest.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany bought  little  "Tad"  a.  uniform,  hat,  shirt, 
and  pantaloons,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  as  much 
right  about  the  engine  as  anybody  else.  But 
Foreman  Dickson  looked  with  mucli  concern 
upon  him  and  was  ever  fearful  lest  he  might 
be  hurt  in  the  reckless  haste  with  which 
the  firemen  always  went  to  a  fire,  and  to  pre- 
vent accident  he  felt  compelled  to  order  the  boy 
away.  But  the  lad  was  not  to  be  defeated  in 
that  way.  He  was  determined  to  see  the  engine 
work  again.  One  day  Dick  received  an  order 
signed  by  the  president  ordering  him  to  bring 
his  engine  and  men  and  pump  out  an  old  well  in 
the  white-house  grounds.  "Tad"  had  thrown 
into  it  all  the  dead  cats  and  rubbish  he  could 
find,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  everybody  about  the  place  that  it  be 
immediately  cleaned  out.  It  is  this  autographic 
order  that  Dickson  now  prizes  so  highly.  The 
president  was  much  amubed  at  the  boy's  inge- 
nuity, but  concluded  that  the  foreman  was  wise 
in  keeping  him  from  participating  in  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  company  was  subjected  in  the 
line  of  duty. — Cleveland  Leader,     j    '..    _  \ 


Tad  Lincoln— "Tadpole,"  as  his  lath- 
er nicknamed  '  him— made  merry  the 
life  of  the  presidential  mansion  during 
its  occupancy  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Willie,  his  brother,  had  died  in  Febru- 
ary, IStili,  and  Robert,  the  oldest,  was 
away  fit  school,  so  the  I'rosidclil  made 
"Tadpole"  almost  a  constant  compan- 
ion. The  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
I  the  lad  was  almost  scandalous,  some 
'staid    Washington ians   thought. 

A  box  of  tools  was  given   him,  so   he 
proceeded   to   make    immediate   use     of 
'them,  noti  only  inr  the  stables  and     kit- 
1  chen,  but  also  in  the  finest     rooms    of 
I  the  White  House.     The  big  table  in  the 
cabinet  room  made  an  excellent     work 
bench.     Before   his  experiments     could 
be  carried   further,     the     tools     disap- 
peared  mysteriously.     Diligent   inquiry 
by  Tad   failed     to     find     anyone     who 
knew  what   had   become  of  the  tools. 

One  day  shortly  before  Christmas 
the  boy  took  a  fancy  to  a  turkey  which 
had  been  marked  lor  execution  and  in- 
terrupted a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  to 
obtain  a  reprieve  for  its  life. 

Whenever  l'rcsident  Lincoln  had  a 
few  minutes  to  spare  he  would  play 
with  Tad.  Up  and  down  the  corriders 
of  the  White  House  they  would  romp, 
playing-  horse  or  hide-and-seek,  or 
blind  man's  buff.  Tad  was  intolerant 
of  tutors.  Hut  his  lather  didn't  apply 
the  rod;  he  just  remarked:  "The  boy 
might  *s  well  run  tor  a  while — there'd 
be  time  enough  lor  him  to  sober  up 
and  get  sedate  in   the   future." 

"Tad"    Was   Tender- Hearted 
The     lively     lad     was     also     tender- 
hearted.    Petitioners     found     out     this 
trait  and  tried  to  got  at  the  l'rcsident 
through      him.        Sometimes     he     took 
them   by   the  hand  and  dragged     them 
forthwith   into   his     father's     presence. 
iOne   poor  woman   came  to  the     White 
1  House  to  get  her  husband  out  of  pris- 
'on.       Tad     found  her     in  the     corrider 
and  rushed     to     his  father     with     her 
story.     He  came  back   with  a   promise 
of  help.     The  woman  blessed  him  and 
cried,  and  "Tadpole"  cried. 

Like  the  other  boys  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  Tad     had   the     military     fever. 
The  secretary     of     war     commissioned 
him  a  lieutenant — the   youngest  of  the 
United     States     volunteers.       Twenty- 
five  guns  were  sent  over  from  the  ar- 
senal to  the  White  House  and  the  boy 
set.  up  his  headquarters     in  the     base- 
ment.    At  once  he  proceeded     to  draft 
recruits   from  the  gardeners  and     ser- 
vant sabout  the  place  to  form     a  com- 
pany.    He   not  only  drilled   them     and 
marched  thmc  about  the  grounds     and 
through  tire  halls  of  the  house,  but  ho 
1  kept  them  on     guard  duty  one     night, 
j Either   mutiny  of  the     commander-in- 
!  chief  interfered     with  his     project,  for 
'that  was  the  only  night  of  guard  duty 
by  his  company. 

|     On    another      occasion      when      some 
from   Boston   were   visiting     the   White 
House  .the  stately  silence  of  the  man- 
sion    was     rudely     shattered     by     the 
banging  of  a  door    at  the  far     end     of 
jllie   main   coiridcr  and   through   the   halt 
I  charged  "Tadpole,"  yelling,  snapping  a 
long  whip  and  driving  a  pair  of  goats 
hitched   tandem     to   a      kitchen     chair. 
I  After     a  turn     about     the  great     Kast 
room  he  drove     through     the  vestibule 
and  downj  the  front!  steps  of  the  White 
House. 


There  was  nothing,  however,  that  gave 
Mr.  Lincoln  so  much  real  pleasure  in  those 
days  as  his  boys,  Willie  and  Tad.  Willie, 
the  older,  was  a  serious,  reflective  child, 
the  workings  of  whose  mind  seemed  to 
have  interested  Mr.  Lincoln  particularly. 
He  was  heard  to  say  more  than  once,  "He 
is  like  me — I  thought  and  talked  as  he 
does." 

In  February  of  '62  came  Willie  Lincoln's 
death.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Death  had  so  often  Wasted  his 
hopes,  his  grief  at  its  coming  had  always 
approached  the  inconsolable,  and  he  seems 
now  to  have  been  almost  prostrated  by  his 
sorrow.  Yet  now,  as  before,  deep  as  his  suf- 
fering, he  went  on  with  his  duties — serious 
enough  duties  in  February  of  '62.  He  was 
forced,  too,  to  carry  Mary  Lincoln  through 
this  crisis.  Her  grief  was  uncontrolled 
No  sense  of  her  position,  of  Mr.  Lincoln'* 
need  and  of  what  her  self-control  might 
mean  to  him  in  their  sorrow,  seems  to  nave 
influenced  her. 


Became  More  Devoted 
Than  Ever  to    Tad 


THE  death  of  Willie  made  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  this  time  on  even  more  ten- 
der with  Tad  than  he  had  been  before.  The  | 
boy  stuttered,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  always 
been  indulgent  with  him  for  that  reason. 
Now  that  indulgence  was  greater  than  ever. 
More  and  more,  too,  he  made  him  his  com- 
panion. 

He  was  a  willful,  busy  and  uncontrolled 
child,  constantly  shocking  Washington  by 
his  escapades.  Probably  the  best  descrip 
tion  that  has  ever  been  given  of  Tad  Lin- 
coln was  one  written  for  the  Tribune  by 
John  Hay  at  the  time  of  the  boy's  death 
in  1871.  He  speaks  of  him  as  "the  tricksy 
little  sprite  who  gave  to  the  sad  and 
solemn  White  House  of  the  great  war  the 
only  comic  relief  it  knew." 


Associated  Researchers, 
211  McGill  Building, 

CITY  OF  WASHING-TON,  D.  C. 


2nd.  June. 
19   2   4. 

Mr.  Guy  Richardson 
Editor:  Our  Dumb  Animals 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.  Richardson: 

The  "Christian  Herald" 
(Published  In  New  York  City);  contains,  in 
the  issue  of  May  3lst.,  and  article,  entitled: 
"How  Tad  Lincoln  Kept  The  faith." 
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♦♦TAD"  LINCOLN 

AS  AN  EDITOR 
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TAD  LINCOLN 


When  Tad  Lincoln  Had  "a  Girl" 


TAD  LINCOLN  in  love?     Abraham 
Lincoln's  famous  baby  old  enough 
to  have  a  love  affair? 

The  discovery  comes  as  a  shock, 
for  America,  across  sixty-five  years, 
has  cherished  Tad  as  the  captivating 
infant  who  lightened  Lincoln's  tragic 
days  in  the  white  house. 

So  long  as  his  father  was  alive 
everybody,  it  seemed,  knew  all  about 
the  mischievous,  affectionate  and 
tongU'S-tied  little  fellow  who  was  the 
president's  lone  playmate.  No  prince 
of  Wales  was  ever  so  celebrated  as  a 
child. 

And  yet  no  famous  baby  was  ever 
lost  to  sight  so  quickly.  Histories 
give  vivid,  immortal  pictures  of  Tad's 
infancy— then,  with  the  death  of  his 
father,  drop  him  from  notice.  He 
has  remained  fixed  in  the  public 
mind  as  a  very  little  boy,  and  so 
far  as  his  later  life  is  concerned 
might  have  been  said  to  die  wuh  his 
father,  as  though  Americans,  as  a 
family,  had  decided  to  keep  him  al- 
ways as  a  baby— a  baby  who  never 
grew  up. 

In  this  mystery  about  his  later  boy- 
hood there  has  lived  a  widespread 
public  notion  that  he  died  in  the 
white  house,  also  that  his  nickname 
was  a  shortened  form  of  "Thaddeus." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  died  in  Chi- 
cago six  years  after  his  father's  mur- 
der and  his  name  was  Thomas,  after 
his  paternal  grandfather.  He  was 
call  "Tad"  by  his  father,  who  thought 
he  resembled  a  tadpole,  so  large  was 
his  head  and  so  tiny  his  body. 

*  *  * 
rpHE  fact  that  Tad  lived  long 
J-  enough  to  "have  a  girl"  was 
brought  out  the  other  day  by  Mrs. 
George  B.  Carpenter,  one  of  Chicago's 
most  distinguished  women,  a  society 
grand  e  dame  and  patron  of  music, 
who  has  toeen  a  belle  of  the  city  since 
the   civil  war. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  was  talking  one 
day  of  her  father,  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone, 
pioneer  Chicago  settler,  physician 
and  mayor,  who  had  emigrated  to 
the  swamp  town  from  Kentucky  in 
1836  and  who  here  brought  eleven 
of  his  own  children  into  the  world. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  named  them,  herself 
next  to  the  last,  and  then  mary,  the 
youngest. 

"That  is  Mary's  picture  there  on 
the  wall,"  she  said,  pointing.  "When 
she  was  younger  than  you  see  her — 
say,  in  her  fifteenth  year— her  beau 
was    Tad    Lincoln,    son    of    the    dead 


president.  Tad  had  come  with  his 
mother  and  older  brother  Robert  to 
live  in  Chicago,  arriving  a  few  weeks 
after  the  funeral.  Mrs.  Lincoln  stored 
a  dozen  trunks  of  clothes  in  a  place 
provided  toy  Daniel  Tillingast,  the 
husband  of  my  sister  Loujse.  Those 
trunks  were  celebrated  in  that  day, 
for  they  held  the  gowns  and  fur  coato 
—chiefly  seals  and  sables — which  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  later  to  offer  for  sale  to 
get  living  expenses  for  herself  and 
her  sons.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
scandal  at  the  time.  Afterward,  when 
she  could  not  dispose  of  some  of  the 
garments,  she  gave  some  of  the  coats 
to  Mrs.  Tillingast  as  mementos. 

"Tad  I  remember  as  a  youngster 
between  16  and  18— still  a  college  boy 
— coming  to  our  house  on  Washing- 
ton street  near  State,  where  the 
Hillman  store  once  stood.  He  was  in 
love  with  Mary  and  took  her  skating 
and  to  parties — such  functions  as  my 
parents  thought  proper.  We  regarded 
him  as  a  very  nice  boy,  much  devoted 
to  his  mother,  who  was  quite  ill.  He 
neither  smoked,  drank  nor  danced. 
The  imperfection  in  his  speech  was 
slight — not  enough  to  make  him  in- 
eligible as  a  beau  for  a  girl- 

"Would  Mary  and  he  have  married? 
I  hardly  think  so,  for  while  he  was 
having  what  appeared  to  be  the  first 
love  affair  of  his  life  Mary  could 
hardly  be  said  to  share  an  emotion 
that  deep.  She  liked  him  very  much 
— probably  nothing  more.  At  any 
rate,  the  romance  never  developed 
into  anything  serious,  for  Tad  died, 
and  in  later  years  Mary  married  a 
Mr.  Gross  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

"How  much  he  was  like  his  father 
I  could  not  say.  Our  family  were 
democrats  and  followers  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  political  oppo- 
nent, so  we  were  not  intimate  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  although  father  knew 
him.  I  remember,  however,  that  peo- 
ple said  Tad  looked  much  like  the 
dead  president." 

Mrs.  Carpenter's  memory  of  what 
Chicagoans  said  of  Tad's  similarity 
to  his  father  is  verified  by  the  boy's 
obituary  notice  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  16,  1871,  the  day 
after  his  death.  "He  was  tall  and 
thin  and  resembled  his  father  in 
many  mental  traits  and  characteris- 
tics,"" that  account  ran.  "He  bore  his 
illness  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion." 


T 


HIS  picture  is  in  strange  contrast 
to   that   which   America   has   pre- 


served of  Tad  in  his  baby  days,  wnen 
his  impatience  and  headstrong  antics 
were  material  for  gossip  for  the  na- 
tion. From  his  earliest  years  in 
Springfield,  111.,  where  he  was  born, 
April  4,  1853,  Tad  had  been  thorough- 
ly "spoiled"  by  his  father.  "With  his 
brother,  William— born  Dec.  21,  1850— 
Tad  cut  many  capers  that  irritated 
Abraham  Lincoln's  law  partner,  Wil- 
liam H.  Herridon,  who  would  recall 
how  they  pulled  down  books  from  the 

office  shelves,  ruined  pen  points,  scat- 
tered legal  papers  every  which  way 
and  threw  pencils  into  spittoons — all 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  disap- 
proval from  their  father.  "He  never 
reproved  them  or  gave  them  a  father- 
ly frown,"  Herndon  said. 

That  this  indulgence  increased,  for 
Tad  art  least,  when  the  family  moved 
to  the  white  house  is  proved  by  many 
witnesses.  Julia  Taft  Bayne,  a  cous- 
in of  William  Howard  Taft,  played 
with  the  Lincoln  boys  as  a  little  girl 
and  remembered  how  naughty  Tad 
could  be  in  church.  Julia  and  Willie 
would  sit  in  the  presidential  pew  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of 
Washington,  and  while  Willie  would 
complain  about  the  length  of  the 
prayers — "Preauhers  always  pray  so 
long  for  pa" — Tad  would  sit  on  the 
floor,  where  the  congregation  could 
not  see  him,  and  there  play  with 
whatever  he  had  in  his  pockets.  Once 
he  cut  his  finger  with  a  knife,  and 
Julia,,  binding  the  wound,  scolded  him. 
The  hot-tempered  little  fellow  spoke 
out  loud  in  the  stillness,  "You  just 
keep  your  eye  on  Willie — sitting  there 
good  as  pie." 

*  *  * 

>~pHE  death  of  Willie,  less  than  a 
-*■  year  after  the  family's  arrival  in 
Washington,  served  to  make  Tad 
doubly  dear  to  his  parents.  His 
mother,  always  erratic  of  tempera- 
ment, nearly  lost  her  sanity,  shun- 
ning, ever  after,  those  rooms  wherein 
Willie  had  died  and  where  his  corpse 
had  been  embalmed.  The  tragedy, 
with  its  domestic  aftermath,  drove 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  seek  affection 
and  companionship  in  Willie's  small 
brother.  And  Tad's  defective  speech 
— eicher  a  cleft  palate  or  a  tied  tongue 
—served  to  endear  him  all  the  more 
to  his  father. 

*  *  ♦ 

HI HATEVER  the  boy  wanted  he 
'"  g_t.  If  he  asked  for  a  goat, 
he  soon  was  driving  a  team  of  the 
animals  lickety-split  up  and  down  the 
long  halls  of  the  white  house,  terror- 
izing distinguished  statesmen  and 
generals  who  crowded  to  see  the  busy 
president.  If  he  wanted  a  soldier's 
uniform,  he  soon  had  it — and  a  reg- 
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ular  commission  as  a  United  Sta,es 
volunteer  lieutenant  to  boct.  Twenty- 
five  regula:  army  muskets  were  given 
him.  With  these  he  would  arm  the 
white  house  servants  and  drill  th:m 
on  the  lawn.  Once  he  dismissed  the 
regulation  guards  and  replaced  them 
with  his  nondescript  pickets.  If  he 
wanted  to  play  "show,"  he  had  a  lit- 
tle theater  with  curtains  and  lights 
built  for  him  in  the  white  house. 

He  wanted  a  box  of  carpenter's 
tools,  and  some  office-seeker  or 
United  States  senator,  eage:  to  please 
the  president,  presented  the  weapons 
with  which  Tad  attacked  the  white- 
house  furniture.  His  work  bench, 
upon  occasion,  was  the  dignified  ta- 
ble in  the  cabinet  room.  He  drove 
nails  in  the  mahogany  desk  used  by 
John  Hay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries, 
and  did  much  hammering  and  sawing 
on  his  father's  bed,  chairs  and 
dresser,  rampaging,  almost  without 
reproof,  until  he  began  upon  the  ele- 
gant furniture  of  the  east  room.  Then 
a  halt  was  called. 

Once  he  discover  3d  in  the  attic  a 
box  which  controlled  all  the  white 
house  bells.  He  began  experiment- 
ing. Servants,  secretaries,  coachmen, 
guards  came  jamming  into  the  presi- 
dent's study.  Hadn't  he  rung?  No! 
"Maybe,"  said  Lincoln  quietly,  "you'd 
better  look  for  Tad?" 
#  *  * 

JULIA  TAFT  BAYNE  remembered 
how  a  white  house  gardener  went 
to  the  strawberry  patch  to  gather 
some  precious  fruit,  saved  for  a  state 
dinner.  The  plants  had  been  stripped. 
The  gardener  was  told  that  the  guilty 
party  was  "madam's  little  boy." 

"Madam's  little  wildcat,"  the  gar- 
dener shouted,  correcting  his  in- 
formant. 

Tad  had  the  run  of  the  executive 
mansion,  slept  much  of  the  time  with 
his  father,  accompanied  him  on  many 
trips  to  military  camps  and  fields, 
and  seemed  free  to  intrude  upon  cab- 
inet meetings  with  demands  that  his 
papa  quit  talking  and  come  play  with 
him.  Lincoln's  way  was  to  appease 
him,  no  matter  how  outraged  his 
pompous  ministers,  Chase  and  Stan- 
ton, might  be,  and  to  send  the  little 
fellow  off  on  some  diverting  mission 
and  so  let  statecraft  go  forward. 
Sometimes  Tad  would  discover  people 
he  liked  among  strangers  who  lined 
the  anterooms,  seeking  audience  with 
Lincoln,  and,  taking  them  in  tow,  the 
boy  would  brush  past  guards  with 
his  new  friends  and  demand  that  his 
father  attend  to  their  cases. 


r\N  THE   night   of   April   11,    1865, 
^-/  when  Lincoln   made  one   of  his 

most  hisfOTic  speeches  from  the  steps 
of  the  white  house,  Tad  played  about 
his  feet,  gathering  the  sheets  of  man- 
uscript which  Lincoln  dropped,  one  by 
one,  as  he    kished  them.    It  was  the 
president's  way  of  keeping  Tad  quiet. 
But    Tad,    having    captured    all    the 
stray  sheets,  grew  bored  waiting  for 
more,  and,  taking  his  father  by  the 
coat-tails,  tugged  stoutly,  demanding, 
"Give  me  another  paper,  papa!"    And 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  while 
crowds  cheered  and  fireworks  cracked 
in  the  air,  Tad  appeared  at  a  win- 
dow  waving   a  confederate  flag  and 
whooping.     Women  in  the  onlooking 
throng  said,  "If  he  was  my  boy  I'd 
spank  him."     Soon  an  attendant  did 
snatch  the  little  fellow  back  by  the 
seat  of  the  trousers.     Breaking  away, 
Tad  shinned  up  his  father's  long  legs, 
roaring  his  pnger. 

*  *  * 

OFTEN  Lincoln  took  the  boy  to  the 
theater,  particularly  to  Grover's, 
where  Tad  had  the  run  of  the  house 
and  where  during  a  performance  of 
"The  Seven  Sisters,"  a  musical  ex- 
travaganza, he  went  behind  the 
scenes,  donned  a  soldier's  uniform, 
miles  too  big,  and  boldly  marched 
upon  the  stage  with  a  file  of  chorus 
men,  singing  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom."  His  father,  in  a  box, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  sight. 

It  was  in  this  theater  that  Tad 
was  sitting  the  night  of  April  14  when 
a  man  interrupted  the  performance 
to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  shot  in  a  neighboring  opera 
house— Ford's.  The  tragedy  almost 
broke  the  boy's  heart,  but  it  turned 
him  from  a  baby  into  a  little  man. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
dressed  himself,  although  he  was  12 
years  old.  He  had  never  gone  to 
school.  But  now  that  his  father  was 
dead  and  his  mother  distraught  he 
changed.  His  nurse  was  dismissed  and 
he  started  to  school.  When  his 
mother,  moaning  and  weeping  in  the 
night,  awakened  him  he  would  stand 
by  her  bed  and  scoihe  her,  saying:  j 
"Don't  cry,  mamma,  or  I'll  cry,  too." 
He  was  her  chief  solace. 

Seven  weeks  after  Lincoln's  death 
Tad  came  with  his  mother  and  broth- 
er, Robert,  aged  22,  to  the  Tremcnt 
house  in  Chicago.  A  week  later  they 
moved  to  Hyde  Park,  then  a  summer 
resort,  seven  miles  south  of  town,  re- 
maining  until  fall,   when   Mrs.   Lin- 


coin  bought  a  house  at  375  West 
Washington  street  with  $16,000  out 
of  the  $25,000  which  congress  had 
awarded  her.  In  this  house,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
between  Elizabeth  and  Ann  streets, 
the  fam  ly  lived  until  early  in  1868, 
when  poverty  drove  them  to  cheaper 
lodgings  in  the  Clifton  house,  down- 
town. 

With  his  new  ser'ousness  toward 
life  Tad's  speech  improved.  He  at- 
tended Brown  school  and,  although 
always  behind  in  his  studies,  took 
some  courseo  at  Northwestern  uni- 
versity. Late  in  1869  his  mother, 
frantic  over  the  abuse  which  news- 
papers heaped  upon  her  following 
her  attempt  to  sell  her  white  heuse 
clothes  in  New  York,  left  for 
Europe,  Tad  in  tow.  For  over  a  year 
they-  lived  abroad,  in  the  south  of 
France,  at  Frankfurt-on-Main  and 
in  London. 

*  T  *  • 

<<T  AM  so  miserable,"  Mrs.  Lincoln 
A  .vrote  to  American  friends,  "I  feel 
like  taking  my  llle.  My  darling  boy, 
my  Taddle  alone,  I  fully  believe,  pre- 
vents the  deed."  At  another  time  she 
wrote,  "Taddie  is  like  some  old  woman 
with  regard  to  me.  His  dark,  loving 
eyes  watching  over  me  remind  me  so 
much  of  his  dearly  beloved  father." 

Rapidly  though  Tad  was  developing, 
he  still  played  with  children  younger 
than  himself,  including  those  of  seme 
aristocratic  European  families. 

From  Frankfurt  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote, 
"Tad's  face  is  thinner.  The  food  at 
the  school  does  not  agree  with  him." 
Perhaps  it  was  not  the  food  that  was 
to  blame.  Perhaps  the  typhoid  germs 
that  were  to  kill  him  were  already  at 
work.  Frankfurt  authorities  had 
warned  citizens  to  drink  beer,  since 
the  water  was  bad.  Tad,  as  intense 
in  his  prejudices  as  was  his  mother, 
refused  the  beer.  From  infancy  he 
had  a  strange  hatred  for  all  strong 
drink — one  dubious  explanation  being 
that  he  had  promised  his  father  never 
to  touch  the  stuff.  At  any  rate, 
typhoid  was  in  his  blood  when  his 
mother  brought  him  home  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  At  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  Chicago  in  May  he  had 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  bad  cold. 
One  night  he  walked  about  the  house 
in  his  night  clothes  and  suddenly 
fainted.  Dr.  C.  G.  Smith,  an  im- 
portant physician  of  the  city,  came. 
Tad  seemed  to  drift  away,  lower  and 
lower,  in  much  pain.  "Dropsy  of  the 
chest,"  the  newspapers  called  his  ail- 
ment. At  7:30  the  morning  of  July 
15  he  died  from  "compression  of  the 


heart."  He  lay  next  day  in  state  at 
the  home  at  653  Wabash  avenue  his 
brother  Robert  had  taken  after  his 
marriage  in  1869. 


'T 


\T  HAS  Been  a  Tearful  blow  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,"  said  the  Chicago  -Trib- 
une the  morning  of  July  16.  "Her  phy- 
sician dreads  that  it  may  produce  in- 
sanity, though  hopeful  of  averting  so 
sad  a  calamity."  The  blow  may  have 
hastened  Mrs.  Lincoln's  madness,  but 
it  did  not  cause  it.  A  dread  disin- 
tegration of  her  brain  had  set  in  years 
before,  and  was  to  progress  slowly, 
steadily,  until  it  brought  her  death 
eleven  years  to  the  month  after  Tad's 
funeral. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  saw 
the  services  over  Tad's  long,  thin 
body,  and  the  same  railroad  that  had 
borne  his  father's  corpse  to  Spring- 
field six  years  before  took  Tad  to  the 
town  where  he  had  seen  his  first  sun- 
rise. 

A  crypt  was  opened  in  the  Lincoln 
monument  at  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  and 
Tad  slept  again  with  his  father. 
Copyright,  1930,  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc. 


Lincoln's  Lowe  for  Children 
t  Recalled  by  Louisville  Man 

Death  of  Two  Brought  Great  Sorrow  Into  His  Life; 
Check  Given  Tad  for  Taking  Medicine. 


By  A.  B.  MACDOXALD 

Copyright,  1931.  by  Buffalo  Evening  Nfws 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
LEXINGTON,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— "The 
story  that  I  am  going  to  give  to  you 
speaks  of  the  great  heart  and  tender 
soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  his 
abounding  love  for  his  children,  and 
of  the  sorrows  that  came  into  his  life 
because  of  the  death  of  two  of  them, 
and  the  almost  fatal  sickness  of  a  thud. 
A  part  of  this  story  has  never  been 
told  in  print  before,"  said  the  lawyer, 
William  H.  Townsend. 

We  were  in  the  living  room  of  his 
home  here,  in  Mentelle  park,  named 
after  Madame  Victorie  Charlotte  Leclare 
Mentelle,  who  kept  a  select  boarding 
school  on  the  very  site  of  the  Towns- 
end  home. 

Mary  Ann  Todd,  who  afterward  be- 
came the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Todd, 
a  wealthy  man  of  Lexington. 

When  Mary  Ann  Todd  was-  14,  in  1832, 
she  entered  the  school  of  Mme.  Men- 
telle and  spent  four  years  there.  Now. 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
was  a  school  girl  a  century  ago,  stands 
the  Townsend  home,  filled  from  cellar 
to  garret  with  things  that  touched 
the   Lincolns   Intimately. 

Bank   Check   for   Tad. 

"I  prize  more  highly  than  anything 
else  in  my  collection  this  little  strip 
of  blue  paper,  a  bank  check  filled  out 
by  Lincoln  and  given  to  his  little  son, 
Tad,"  said  Mr.  Townsend,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  story. 

"The  first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  Robert,  named  after  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  father.  He  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  and  through  his  hands  this 
check  came  to  me.  Their  second 
child,  Eddie,  was  born  In  SDiingfield, 
111. 

"In  1850,  Eddie,  then  4  years  old, 
was  stricken  with  diphtheria  in  the 
Lincoln  home  In  Springfield.  For  two 
long  weeks  Lincoln  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
sat  beside  the  little  cot  in  the  upstairs 
bedroom,  striving  desperately  with  fate. 
The  outcome  was  told  in  the  musty 
files  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Journal  of 
Feb.  2,    1850,  as  follows: 

"  'As  drizzling  rain  dripped  from  the 
wide  eaves  of  the  house  on  Eighth 
rtreet,    the    angel   of   the   White    Horse 


rode  out  of  the  low  hanging  mist  and 
bore  little  Eddie  away  to  perennial 
playgrounds.' 

Never   Scolded   Them. 

"After  Lincoln  became  president,  his 
sons,  Robert,  Willie  and  Tad,  went  with 
him  to  the  White  House.  Soon  there- 
after Robert  entered  Harvard  college. 
Lincoln  spent  all  the  time  he  could 
with  his  two   boys,   Willie   and   Tad. 

"To  others,  the  two  boys  often 
seemed  troublesome  as  they  romped 
and  ranged,  lawless,  but  lovable, 
through  the  White  House.  They  put 
on  minstrel  shows  in  the  attic,  har- 
nessed dogs,  goats  and  ponies  to  carts 
and  drove  them  through  the  executive 
mansion.  If  they  swarmed  too  per- 
sistently over  Lincoln's  body  he  brushed 
them  off,  but  he  never  scolded  them, 
never  reproved  them  except  in  the 
mildest  way,  never  turned  them  out  of 
n,  room.  Once  he  came  Into  his  office 
with  a  boy  in  each  arm  and  both  crying 
vociferously.     A   visitor  asked: 

"  'What's  the  matter?' 

"  'Just  what's  the  matter  with  the 
whole  world;  I've  got  three  walnuts 
and  each  boy  wants  two,'  replied  Lin- 
coln. 

Both    Boy*    Stricken. 

"In  February,  1862,  when  Willie  had 
Just  entered  his  12th  year  and  Tad 
his  10th,  both  v/ere  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever.  At  this  time  Lincoln 
was  passing  through  his  darkest  and 
most  trying  days  of  the  war.  He  loved 
not  only  his  own  boys,  but  all  boys. 
The  army  was  to  him  just  somebody's 
boys,   his  boys. 

"On  the  night  of  Feb.  20,  Willie  died 
and  R3  Lincoln  lifted  the  cover  from 
the  face  of  his  boy  he  stood  a  long 
time  gazing   upon   It. 

"  'My  poor  boy.  He  was  too  good  for 
this  earth,'  he  exclaimed.  He  was 
heartbroken.  No  one  could  comfort 
him.  He  walked  the  floor  murmuring, 
'This  is  the  hardest  trial  of  my  life. 
Why  is  it?     Why  is  it?' 

"After  the  burial  of  Willie,  all  the 
love  of  Lincoln's  heart  was  lavished  upon 
Tad.  Many  have  supposed  his  name 
was  Thaddeus.  But  the  little  fellow's 
name  was  Thomas  after  Lincoln's  own 
father. 

"When  he  was  a  baby  Lincoln  called 
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him  Tadpole.    Later  he  shortened  that 
to  Taddie  and  then-  to  Tad. 
Have  Secret  Code. 

"He  was  a  lovable  lad,  with  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  which  seemed 
to  make  Lincoln  love  him  all  the  more. 
Tad  and  his  father  had  made  up  a 
secret  code  of  their  own,  three  short 
raps  and  then  a  pause  and  two  more 
rap?,  :■-'  '  "  ncoln  had  agreed  that  no 
ma;  door  was  locked,   or  how 

imp.  ..:e  conference  he  might  be 

having,   when  Tad  gave  those  particU' 
lar  raps  upon  the  door  Lincoln 
have  to  admit  him. 

"One  day  Lincoln  was  confer/"^ 
with  a  delegation  about  a  biV  t<- 
compensated  emancipation  when  then 
was  a  knock.  It  was  Tad's  nurse  sent 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  tell  the  President 
that  Tad  had  refused  absolutely  to 
take   any   more   medicine. 

"  'The  doctor  left  strict  orders  that 
Tad  must  take  his  medicine,'  said  the 
nurse.  'But  Tad  refuses  and  nothing 
that  Mrs.  Lincoln  or  I  can  do  will 
change  him.  Mrs.  Lincoln  insisted 
that  you  be  told.' 

"Lincoln  excused  himself  and  walked 
out.  into  the  corridor.  He  said  to  the 
nurse:  'You  stay  out  here  while  I  go 
in  alone  to  see  Tad.' 

Paid  to  Take  Medicine. 

"Within  a  few  minutes  Lincoln  came 
out  and  said  to  the  nurse: 

"  'It's  all  right,  Tad  and  I  have  fixed 
things   up.' 

"The  nurse  went  in  and  Tad 
was  sitting  propped  up  by  pillows  that 
Lincoln  had  placed  behind  him,  and  in 
his  hand  was  this  check.  His  poor 
little  voice,  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  tne  fever,  piped  up: 

"  'Bring  my  medicine,  I'll  take   it.' 

"After  Tad  had  fallen  asleep  the 
nurse  took  the  check  from  his  hand, 
and  here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Townsend, 
and  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  morocco 
bound  case  with  the  check  sunk  into 
it,  behind  glass,  to  preserve  it.  It  was 
a  check  upon  the  bank  of  Riggs  &  Co., 
with  a  picture  of  the  banking  house 
across  one  end.  numbered  79,  and  dated 
March   10,    1862.     It  read: 

"'Pay  to  Tad  (when  he  is  well 
enough  to  present)  or  bearer,  five  dol- 
lars,  $5.00.     A  Lincoln.'  " 

Picture  of  Robert  Lincoln. 

Behind  glass,  In  the  same  case,  was 
a  picture  of  Tad  at  Lincoln's  side  lis- 
tening to  his  father  reatMrom  a  huge 
book,  with  clasps,  laying  open  upon  his 
knees,  and  also  a  photograph  of  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  taken  in  1862,  and  a  letter 
written  by  Robert  Lincoln  telling  the 
story  of  how  and  why  the  check  was 
given: 

"To  persuade  Tad  to  take  his 
medicine."  \ 

"Tad  got  well   and  lived  unjU   1918, 

when   he   died    in   Chicago,"   said   Mr. 
Townsend. 

Lincoln  and  his  son,  Tad,  continued 
to  be  the  closest  of  friends  and  chums. 
On  the  evening  of  April  11,  1865,  three 
days  before  Lincoln  was  slain,  a  crowd 
with  brass  bands,  celebrating  the  end 
of  the  war,  gathered  in  the  White 
House  grounds.  Lincoln,  with  Tad  be- 
side him,  appeared  upon  a  balcony  and 
the  President  began  reading  a  speech. 
He  held  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  his 
written  speech  in  the  other.  As  he 
finished  reading  a  sheet  he  let  It  fall 
and  Tad  tried  to  catch  the  pages  ta 
they  dropped. 
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TAD  THE  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER 

Tad,  having  been  sportively  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army  by  Secretary  Stanton,  procured 
several  muskets  and  drilled  the  men-ser- 
vants of  the  house  in  the  manual  of  arms 


without   attracting  the  attention   of  his_ 
father      And   one  night,  to    his   consiei 
naSn,  he  put  them  all  on  duty    and  re- 
lieved the  regular  sentries,  who,  seeing 
the  lad  in  full  uniform,  or  perhaps  ap 
"eclating  the  joke    gladly  went  to  their 
Quarters.    His  brother  objected,  but  lad 
insisted   upon   his   rights   as   an   officer. 
The    President   laughed   but   declined   to 
interfere,  but  when  the  lad  had  lost  his 
little   authority  in  his   boyish  sleep,  the 
^Lffi-in-Chief    of    the    Army    and 
Navy  of  the    United   States  went  down 
and    personally    discharged    the    sentries 
his  son  had  put  on  the  post. 
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The  President  s  Son  , 
Who  Tried  to  Cheer 
A  Heartsick  Nation 

A  Chronicle  subscriber  left  an  old 
yellow  clipping  of  an  article  pub- 
lished during;  the  Civil  War,  showing; 
the  boyish  activity  of  "Tad"  the  be- 
loved eleven-year-old  son  of  President 
Lincoln,  who  was  not  to  survive  his 
busy  life  in  the  White  House. 

The  doting-  father  nicknamed  the 
son  "Tadpole"  and  called  him  "Tad" 
for  short. 

The  soldiers'  camps  were  a  scene 
of  never  ending  interest  for  the  son. 
The  family  was  summering  on  the 
Corcoran  farm  amid  scenes  of  war 
havoc.  The  Soldiers'  Home  was  near- 
by and  Tad  and  his  pal  Jamie  were 
loved  visitors. 

Tad  wanted  to  join  the  army.  So 
he  made  application  for  two  rubber 
blankets,  two  big  drums,  one  tent, 
and  rations  for  two  boys.  Tad  leaned 
on  his  father's  knee  and  eagerly 
went   on: 

"You  see,  father,  Jamie  and  I 
have  joined  Company  D  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  We  are  waiting  orders, 
and  mother  won't  give  us  blankets 
off  our  beds,  and  says  you  must 
supply  rubber  ones  so  we  won't  get 
crippled  up  with  rheumatism,  you 
know.  It  won't  take  long  for  here  is 
Mr.  Stanton  right  here!" 

The  boys  went  into  camp  next  day. 
Every  spare  hour  was  spent  with 
the  soldiers.  They  would  beat  "the 
reveille,"  shout  orders  with  the  offi- 
cers, drill  with  the  companies,  and 
rush  the  men  into  double-quick,  un- 
til the  whole  camp  was  in  an  uproar. 
Tad's  young,  clear  voice  would  ring 
out:  "Fall  in,  Company  D!  fall  in 
lively!"  And  Company  D,  men  and 
officers,  would  obey. 

The  soldiers  used  to  say  "they  had 
rather  be  marched  into  the  summer- 
house  twenty  times  a  day  by  that 
young  rascal  than  to  eat  a  good  din- 
ner." 

At  evening  when  the  handsome 
carriages  were  rolling  through  the 
guards,  Tad  and  his  friend  were  usu- 


ally to  be  seen  perched  on  the  broad 
veranda  of  the  Old  Men's  Home, 
drumming  away  with  all  their  might, 
and  surrounded  by  admiring  soldiers. 
Secretary  Chase  pointed  out  to  a 
distinguished  party  one  night  as  they 
drove  by:  "Who  would  think  that  lit- 
tle urchin  in  blue,  making  all  that 
racket  up  there,  was  the  son  of  our 
President!" 

At  other  times  the  two  boys  would 
go  about  from  cot  to  cot  visiting  one 
after  another  of  the  sick  soldiers. 
Jamie  would  relate  all  manner  of  sto- 
ries,  while  Tad  would  read  aloud  the 
war  news  from  the  daily  papers,  and 
tell  what  his  father  would  do  if  he 
were  only  a  general  instead  of  Pres- 
ident. "And  my  father  could  wipe  out 
the  whole  rebel  army  with  only  just 
his  ax!"  Master  Tad  was  wont  to 
declare,  "And  oh,  I  do  wish  he  could 
be  a  general!  He'd  finish  up  this  old 
war!" 

The  beautiful  summer  nights  gen- 
erally found  the  Lincoln  cottage  full 
of  visitors,  friends  and  busy  people. 
The  separate  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
officers  and  men  with  "plans"  came 
to  sit  on  the  quiet,  cool  piazzas  and 
often  spent  hours  walking  and  "talk- 
ing over  things"  under  the  shady 
trees. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  alone,  leaning  wearily  against 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  with  his  deep, 
sad  eyes  turned  toward  the  great 
city,  no  doubt  thinking  upon  the  bat- 
tlefields beyond,  with  a  heartache 
that  probably  no  other  President  will 
ever  know.  ^/ 
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"TAD"  LINCOLN  ISSUED 

FIRST  SCHOOL  PAPER  IN 

CHICAGO  69  YEARS  AGO 


Sixty-nine  years  ago  last  Christmas, 
week    thirteen-year-old    Tad,    son    of 

|  President  Lincoln,  pulled  from  off  a 
decrepit  press  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the 
•Brown  School  Budget,  the  first  school 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  Chicago. 

I  This  amusing  document  was  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  Lincoln  hall  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  'Society  during  the  Christ- 

i  mas  vacation. 

I  Edited  with  all  the  enthusiasm  o£ 
1  youth  under  most  happy  conditions,, 
i  journalism  projects  of  grammar-grade 
'children  today  often  show  remarkable: 
I  ability,  hut  in  1866  the  editing  of  a. 
I  school  paper  was  a  feat  as  yet  un- 
attempted. 

i     But  the  young  son  of  Abraham  Lin- 
jcoln  and  a  fellow  classmate  published- 
j  a  holiday  issue  of  their  school  news 
sheet  which  compares  favorably  with_ 
those  of  today.     "Published  occasion- 
ally" and  "edited  by  S.  P.  and  Tad," 
was  written   in   the  headlines.     Evi- 
dently little  Tad,  with  his  slight  im- 
pediment of  speech,  could  write  better 
than  he  could  talk. 

The  ambitious  young  editors  started 
out  by  asking  the  indulgence  of  their- 
readers,  as  "We  make  our  bow,  kind 
teachers  and  pleasant  playmates,  and. 
present  to  you  our  'Holiday  Budget,'' 
wishing  you  one  and  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  lots  of  them." 
|  Quaint  cartoons  of  the  "editorial 
corps"  are  on  the  last  page  of  the 
four-page  paper.  Their  cylinder  press, 
was  a  second-hand  one,  formerly  used. 
at  army  headquarters.  The  editors — 
S.  P.  Rounds,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
— wrote  of  those  presses:  "Oh,  if; 
they  could  only  talk,  what  stories 
could  they  tell!" 

I  At  the  time  of  the  printing  of  this 
paper  Tad  was  living  with  his  widow- 
ed mother  and  brother,  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, in  a  small  cottage  on  West 
Washington  Street.  The  Brown  School 
which  he  attended  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  them.^ 
Publisher's  Auxiliary. 
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Cm  mm  Seme  and  Children 

By  Dorothy  Blake 


tcJS.  I  SAT  in  the  children's  room 
fr  ol  a  public  library  a  few 
months  ago  reading  one  of  the 
most  appealing  stories  in  history. 
My  eves  filled  with  tears  for  I  was 
learning  in  detail  of  the  tenderness 
and  love  between  a  great  man  and 
a  small  boy — the  story  oi  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  sensitive 
little  son  "Tad"  short  for  Tad- 
pole. And  "My  Papa-Day"  was 
the  boy's  name  for  this  gentle 
strong  father  who  filled  his  life 
and  heart.  Often  Lincoln  found 
happiness  and  relaxation  in  play- 
ing games,  reading  stories,  sitting 
near  Tad  to  smile  into  Ins  adoring 
face. 

Three  short,  then  two  long  taps 
on  the  heavy  door  which  closed 
off  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lincoln  rose  to  open  it.  "I  prom- 
ised never  to  go  back  on  the  code 
Tad  and  I  made  together,"  he  said 
as  he  admitted  the  eager  boy. 

"Never  go  back  on  the  code!" 
What  a  deal  of  trouble  would  be 
saved  if  all  fathers  with  small  sons 
were   to   follow   that   to   the   full 


of  grief  and  responsibility  which 
Lincoln  carried. 

So  it  is  not  all  on  one  side — this 
giving.  A  little  boy  can  bring  to 
his  father  such  an  overflowing 
gift  of  love  and  loyalty  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  possession  lights 
up  dark  places  of  work  and  worry. 

But  this  relationship  doesn't 
just  happen.  It  has  to  be  worked 
for  and  planned  for.  Time  must 
be  salvaged,  some  way,  from  the 
rushing  hours  and  days  and  years, 
to  spend  together.  For  after  a 
while,  this  small  boy  is  going  to 
grow  up.  He  will  enter  the  years 
of  adolescence  when  outside  in- 
terests, inner  tensions,  will  make 
getting  close  to  him  pretty  hard — 
unless  the  start  was  made  in  his 
little  days. 

"We  have  never  had  any  trou- 
ble with  our  boy,  who  is  now  sev- 
enteen," wrote  one  of  our  readers, 
"for  his  father  has  always  stayed 
close  to  him  in  companionship 
and  done  things  with  him  since  he 
was  a  little  fellow." 

And  then  a  letter  from  a  mother 
who    says,    "Our    children    have 
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Making  Conversation 

By  J.  EMIL  SMITH 


Thomas  "Tad"  Lincoln,  youngest  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a  playmate  of  Isaac 
R.  Diller.  Recalling  his 
association  with  the  mar- 
tyred president's  son,  Mr. 
Diller  related  this  story 
the  other  day: 

Owing  to  an  imperfec- 
tion in  "Tad's"  speech, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  took  him  to 
Germany  where  he  was 
placed  in  school  in 
Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main 
and  where  he  succeeded 
in  entirely  overcoming  his 
affliction.  While  in  this 
select  school,  the  pupils 
coming  from  the  higher  walks  of  life  asked 
him  who  his  father  was.  His  answer  was: 
"My  father  was  a  rail  splitter." 

This  information  caused  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  shun  his  company.  They  soon 
noticed,  however,  that  many  prominent 
Americans  came  to  see  him  and  making  in- 
quiry of  the  headmaster  of  the  school  for 
the  reason  were  informed  that  his  father 
was  the  late  martyred  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Seeking  to  make  amends  for  their  treat- 
ment, the  students  asked  "Tad"  why  he  had 
not  told  them  of  his  parentage.  His  reply 
was:  "My  father  was  a  rail  splitter  but  I 
am  not  going  to  depend  on  my  father's 
reputation  but  will  make  one  of  my  own." 

Upon  the  death  of  "Tad,"  the  family  de- 
sired that  his  playmate,  Isaac  R.  Diller,  be 
one  of  his  pallbearers  but  the  latter  was 
spending  the  summer  with  relatives  in 
Sterling 

Mr.  Diller  has  in  his  possession  the  news- 
paper account  of  "Tad's"  death  in  Chicago 
and  his  burial  in  one  of  the  crypts  in  Lin- 
coln's tomb  in  this  city.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  then 
located  at  Third  and  Washington  streets. 

The  newspaper  account  referring  to  the 
young  man's  life  said:  "His  moral  firmness 
may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  Europe  where  the  custom  of  beer 
and  wine  drinking  is  so  common  among 
boys,  as  well  as  men,  he  uniformly  refused 
to  taste  or  have  anything  to  do  with  in- 
toxicating beverages  of  any  kind. 

"While  a  boy  in  Washington  he  joined  a 
temperance  society.  He  was  a  manly  boy, 
having  at  an  early  age  imbibed  the  moral 
qualities  of  his  distinguished  father  whose 
good  counsel  he  always  has  carefully  cher- 
ished and  adopted." 


Kenesaw  M.  Landis  II: 

White  House  Goats 
In  Lincoln's  Regime 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   had  .one    advantage   over 
President    Roosevelt.      He    had    only    one    son 
old  enough  to  be  in  long  pants. 

None  of  his  sons  got  married   and   showed   up 
with  strange  women  at  the  White  House,  which  was 
lucky    for   the   President,   because 
Mrs.    Lincoln   had    a    notoriously 
jealous  disposition. 

After  little-Willie  died  in  1862, 
it  was  feared  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
would  lose  her  mind,  and  that  is 
why  the  President  allowed  Her  to 
keep  Robert,  the  oldest  boy,  out 
of  military  service. 

"We  have  lost  one  son,'  she 
was  overheard  to  say  to  him  hys- 
terically, "and  his  loss  is  as.  much 
as  I  can  bear." 

The    President    pleaded,    "But   i 
I  many   a   poor  mother,   Mary,   has 
I  had  to  make  this  sacrifice  and  has  given  up  every 
son  she  had  and  lost  them  all."  . 

It  was  no  use.  Robert,  nicknamed  The  Prince 
of  Rails"  by  the  press,  was  forced- to  spend  the  war 
at  Harvard  College,  in  spite  of  his  own  desire  to 
volunteer. 

*  *  * 
Took  His  Military  Duties  Seriously. 
<<\T7HY  is  it,"  asked  the  Philadelphia  Age,  "that 
W  Mr    Lincoln's  sons  should  ■be  kept  from  the 
dangers   of   the   field,   while    the   sons   of   laboring 
men  are  to  be  hurried  into  the  harvest  of  death  at 

the  front?"  ,,-„,.«, 

But  Tad,  the  remaining  son,  was  only  9  years 

old     and   not   many   people   complained   when    the 

i  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  a  colonel  s  commission 

which  he  probably' hadn't  earned. 

There  is  evidence  that  Tad  took  his  military 
duties  seriously.  After  he  got  his  uniform,  complete 
with  belt  and  sword,  he  made  requisitions  ontne 
commissary,  signing  himself  "Col.  Tad  Lincoln. 

One  night  he  discharged  the  regular  White 
House  guard  and  mustered  into  service  all  the  gar- 
deners and  servants,  afier  drilling  them  and  issuing 

muskets. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  Abed  with  Two  Goats. 

BUT  in  addition  to  his  military  duties,  Tad  had 
a  great  interest  in  animals.  He  wasn't  breeding 
any  bull  mastiffs,  but  he  kept  two  goats  at  the 
White  House  and  sometimes  went  to  bed  with  them. 

The  colonel's  interest  in  goats  caused  great  ex- 
citement one  day  when  his  mother  was  entertaining 
some  Boston  ladies  in  the  dignified  East  Room  of 
the  White  House. 

There  was  a  sudden  racket,  a  shout,  Look  out 
there!"  and  Tad  came  through  flourishing  a  long 
whip  and  driving  his  goats,  hitched  tandem  to  a 
kitchen  chair. 

There  were  no  airplanes  in  those  days,  but  tne 
telegraph  was  new.  When  Tad  was  out  of  town  on 
shopping  leave  with  his  mother,  the  goats  had  pri- 
ority on  the  crowded  wires. 

In  response  to  one  inquiry  from  the  colonel,  the 
President  wired,  "Tell  Tad  that  the  goats  and  father 
are  very  well,  especially  the  goats." 

Fortunately  for  the  harassed  President,  Tad 
wasn't  old  enough  to  make  him  the  goat. 
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Historic  Chicago  Sites 


THE  BROWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Brown  School,  oldest  build- 
ing in  Chicago  still  used  by  grade 
pupils,  is  known  popularly  as 
"Tad  Lincoln  School."  An  his- 
torical marker  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  city's  "little  red 
schoolhouse,"     1758     Warren    av., 


By  JOHN  D.RURY 


First    Steam   Heat   School. 

explains  that  President  Lincoln's 
son  Thomas,  or  "Tad,"  was  a 
pupil  there  after  the  assassination 
of  his  father.  This  was  when  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  in  a 
house  a  few  blocks  east  of  the 
school,  on  Washington  blvd. 

But  Tad  Lincoln,  whose  antics 
as  a  child  in  the  White  House 
amused  the  nation  as  well  as  his 
father,  was  not  the  only  famous 
person  to  attend  the  Near  West 
Side  school.  According  to  Miss 
Pearl  I.  Field,  founder  and  hon- 
orary president  of  the  West  Side 
Historical  Society,  this  86-year- 
old  school  was  attended  by  dozens 
of  persons  who  became  famous. 
Among  them  were  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld,   Mrs.   Potter   Palmer,    Cyrus 


Hall  McCormick,  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs, Lillian  Russell,  Myrtle 
Reed  and  Gen.  Nathan  W.  Mc- 
Chesney. 

The  three-story  edifice  was 
built  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  $2,800. 
Said  to  be  the  first  Chicago  school 
to  have  steam  heat,  it  was  named 
after  William  H.  Brown,  first 
business  manager  of  the  school 
board. 

After  her  husband's  funeral  at 
Springfield,  111.,  in  1865,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  her  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Tad,  lived  on  the  Near  West  Side 
then  a  fashionable  section  of  the 
city.  Tad  was  12  when  they 
moved  there.  In  1866  he  entered 
the  Brown  School  and  studied 
there  a  full  term. 

Described  as  "tall  and  thin  and 
resembling  his  father  in  many 
mental  traits  and  characteristics," 
Tad  Lincoln,  while  at  the  Brown 
School,  became  editor  of  the 
school  paper,  The  Brown  Spot.  In 
1867  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
school  when  his  mother  moved  to 
cheaper  quarters  downtown. 

Although  Tad  Lincoln  was  for- 
gotten by  the  American  public 
after  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  he  grew  old  enough  to  have 
a  romance  while  living  in  Chicago. 
This  was  first  brought  out  in 
an  article  in  The  Midweek  sec- 
tion of  The  Daily  News  of  Feb. 
5,  1930  which  revealed  that  Tad's 
girl,  whom  he  took  skating  and 
to  parties,  was  Mary  Boone, 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Levi  D. 
Boone,  pioneer  Chicago  sutler, 
physician  and  mayor.  But  Tad 
died  when  he  was  18  and  was 
buried  beside  his  father  at  Spring- 
field, 111. 


December  12,  19*9 


Mr.  Leslie  Lincoln  Dunham 
Winthrop  Senior  High  School 
Winthrop,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr*  Dunham: 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  my  visit 
to  Winthrop  when  I  spote  at  your  Hi$i  teheed  you  may  not  recall 
who  I  em  but  possibly  the  Lincoln  picture  on  the  stationery  will 
be  a  clue  to  my  identity. 

TJawe  is  a  picture ,  or  there  was  a  picture  at  one  time 
in  the  possession  of  Mm.  Arthur  C.  Dunham  vLV-h  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Dunham's  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  R*  R-  Pomeroy  of  Chelsea. 
«&e  picture  is  &  likeness  of  TaA  Lincoln,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  President  and  the  picture  of  it  was  shown  in  the  Boston 
Herald  for  February  7,  1909- 

If  it  is  possible  I  ...  lila*  very  much  to  get  a 

copy  of  the  picture .  or  possibly  the  picture  itself  might  be 
available  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  «&&&  sam  inquiries  as 
to  its  w&es»abouts. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesies  you  may  be  able  to  extend 
in  this  matter,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


Director 


L.  A.  Warren 


Herb  Graffis 


Tad  Lincoln  Ghosfs 
for  Grandpa 


FOR  A  LITTLE  WHILE  after  his  father  was  killed  Thomas 
(Tad)  Lincoln,  youngest  son  of  the  president,  went  to  the  Brown 
School  at  1758  W.  Warren  Blvd.  Tad  didn't  stay  there  lone  His 

mother  was  fidgety  and  more  than 

slightly  "teched,"  as  they  used  to  a&e,  and  a  fluency  in  written  words 
say  in  the  amateur  psychiatric  di-  that  still  is  a  fine  par  for  the  course 
agnoses  of  those  pre-psychiatrist  in  Brown  School's  eighth  grade  or 
days-  in  any  other  Chicago  school  where 

She  would  play  croquet  with  Tad    13-year-old    boys   and  girls   are   be- 
in  the  yard  of  the  home  they  occu-    in&  educated. 

pied  out  on  Washington  Blvd.,  The  youngsters  wrote  big  words, 
where  the  Prairie  Farmer  building  in  those  days  long  ago,  and  they  put 
now  is.      Mothers  weren't  supposed    the   big  words  in   where   the  words 


to  be  such  tomboys  in  those  times 
Tad  was  taken  out  of  Brown 
School  by  his  mother  and  put  into 
schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Ger- 
many. The  lad 
was  full  of  pep 
and  bright;  but  he 
had  an  impedi- 
ment  in  his 
speech,  possibly 
a  result  of  scar- 
let fever,  and  he 
couldn't  have  had 
a  smooth  time  of 
it  as  a  schoolboy. 


Graffis 


fitted.  Responsible — respected — req- 
uisite—usefulness —  indispensable- 
principles— application.  Those  are 
some  of  the  words  that  came  off 
the  pen  of  the  Lincoln  son  who  had 
just  entered  his  teens. 
*  *  * 
WHEN  I  read  what  boys  and 
girls  wrote  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  I 
think  that  we  haven't  done  as  well 
as  we  might  have  done  in  teaching 
youngsters  to  express  themselves 
clearly  in  writing. 

Quite  often  I  get  letters  in  which 
youngsters  present  interesting  ideas 
that  are  fogged  by  bad  writing.  I've 


He  was  about  13  years  old  when  he   been    bothered    by   the   inability    of 


went  to  the  Brown  School.  He  died 
when  he  was  18. 

The  Brown  School  was  nine  years 
old  when  Tad  Lincoln  went  there. 
It's  one  of  the  four  oldest  school 
buildings  still  in  use  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  oldest  being  used  in  Chi- 
cago. 


the  young  people  to  get  their 
thoughts  better  organized  on  paper 
but  I  suppose  there  isn't  the  wide 
gap  between  their  prose  and  that 
of  Tad  Lincoln  that  there  is  be- 
tween my  compositions  and  those 
of  Tad's  father. 

Perhaps  I  shouldn't  even  have 
There's   a  bit   of  Lincoln   history    mentioned  the  matter.  It  ruins  my 

standing  as  one  to  advise  the  young. 
*       *       * 

I'D  BETTER  let  them  have  a  few 
lines  from  Tad  Lincoln's  Brown 
School  column: 

"Have  you  formed  such  plans  for 
the  future  as  will  make  your  name, 


tied  up  with  American  school  his 
tory  by  a  copy  of  "The  Brown 
School  Holiday  Budget"  in  the  fas- 
cinating and  instructive  Chicago 
Historical  Society  in  Lincoln  Park. 
Printed  about  Christmas,  1866,  it 
is  believed  to  be   the  first  elemen 


tary  school  paper  to  appear  in  the  if  not  great,  respected?" 

United     States.       Its     front     page  A        13-year-old  kid   reading   the 

carries    a    piece    written    by    Tad  paperys    th/3e   days   Su^H  an! 

#  other  Brown  School  paper  piece  on 

HP     WRnT„     „w.     .      _        .  men  wh°  haven't  paid  due  attention 

HE     WROTE       What     Grandpa  to  having  their  names  respected. 

Says,     a  columnist's  sort  of  a  job  -,.      ,  . ,           .    . , 

in  which  he  poses  as  grandpa  giv-  I    f  fw  P™^1*  s?f   thG   trag" 

in*  eood  advice  to  t.h«   vml      rt  edy  of  that  mistake  better  than  we 


ing  good  advice  to  the  young.     It 
is  a  pet  pattern  for  columnists  and 


cynical  grandpas  do. 

editorial  writers,  although  the  older       And     tne     youngsters     probably 
^raft«mon   h^   ™f    u«,j*   «.„.•_ have  even  more  contempt  than  their 


craftsmen  do  not  limit  their  sage 
council  to  the  juveniles. 

Tad  never  knew  either  one  of  his 
grandpas,  but,  being  instinctively  a 
columnist,  he  didn't  disqualify  him- 
self as  an  authority  simply  because 
he  didn't  know  what  he  was  writ- 
ing about.  He  wrote  what  he 
thought  a  grandpa  should  write. 

He  had  a  lively  imagination,  good 
judgment  for  a  youngster  of  that 


grandpas  do  for  men  who  have 
failed  to  live  with  the  decency  we 
recommend   to   the   young. 

I       By  the  Way  ...       \ 

Today's  couplet:  The  housing 
shortage  is  nothing  new — there 
was  once  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe. 
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Famed  Old  Brown  School  To  Be  Razed 


By  Jack  McPhaul 

Time  has  run  out  on  the 
Brown  Elementary  School.  The 
semester  to  begin  next  Septem- 
ber probably  will  be  the  last  in 
the  school's  history.  Then  it  will 
be  just  one  year  short  of  a  100- 
year-run  in  the  business  of  ed- 
ucating Chicago  children. 

The  four  -  story  red  brick 
structure,  erected  in  1857  at 
Warren  and  Wood,  will  bo 
razed  together  with  its  three- 
story  annex.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  build  a  new  Brown 
School  at  54  N.  Hermitage. 

If  there  be  among  the  wreck- 
■eri  a  man  with  a  sense  of  his- 
tory he'j  sure  to  be  conscious 
of  ghosts.  They'll  be  the  ghosts 
of  children  who  grew  up  to  be- 
come world  famous. 

Calaxy  Of  Notables 
An  amazing  galazy  of  destined 
notables    learned    their    ABCs 
aad  got  their  first  diplomas  at 
old  Brown.  To  name  a  few: 

Florenz  Ziegfeld,  creator  of 
ih«  "Follies";  Lillian  Russell, 
world-famous  beauty  and  musi- 
cal comedy  star;  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmar,  Chicago's  first  society 
queen;  her  sister,  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick Dent  Grant,  who  married 
*  ion  of  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  iu  the  White  House;  Ed- 


FLORENZ 
ZIEGFELD 


gar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of 
the  Tarzan  (ales;  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  creator  of  Ihe  Mr. 
Dooley  tales;  Helen  Morgan, 
blues  singer  of  the  1920s. 

All  Ihese  enjoyed  prosperous, 
happy  lives.  Not  so  two  other 
ghosts  whose  memory  will  trou- 
bk)  the  historical-minded  wreck- 
er. They'll  be  the  ghosts  of 
grieving,  emotionally  unstable 
widow  in  black  and  her  thin, 
delicate  son  whose  speech  was 
impeded  by  a  cleft  palate. 
Lincoln's  Son  Attended 
Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln, 
youngest  son  of  Ihe  martyred 
President  Abratiam  Lincoln,  at- 
tended Brown  in  1867  when  he 
was  14.  Written  recollections  of 
West  Side  pioneers  tell  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  bringing  her  son 
to  school. 


Brown  School,  built  in  1857  at  Warren  and  Wood,  will  bs 
torn  down  before  its  1 00th  anniversary.    (Sun-Times  Photo) 


Mrs.  Lincoln  and  hertwosur 
viving  sons,  Robert  and  Tad 
came  to  Chicago  in  May,  1865, 
two  weeks  after  the  husband 
and  father  had  been  buried  in 
Springfield. 

The  widow  made  il  plain  thai 
memories  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  resume  life  in  Ihe  family 
hom*  at  Springfield. 

A  son,  Eddie,  had  died  in 
1850.  Another,  Willie,  died  of 
malaria  in  the  While  House  in 
1862.  There  is  evidence  that 
grief  over  Willie's  death  had 
tipped  dangerously  the  molher's 
already  unstable  menial  bal- 
ance. 

Hom«  Near  School 
After  some  months  in  board 
ing  houses  here  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
heavily  in  debt  from  personal 
|  spending  in  the  White  House, 
used  money  given  her  by  Con- 
gress to  buy  a  home  on  Wash- 
ington St.  not  far  from  Wood. 
Tad  got  his  nickname  from 
his  father.  As  an  infant  he  had 
an  unusually  large  head  and 
the  President  called  him  "my 
little  tadpole."  A  mischievous 
youngster  given  to  pranks,  the 
boy  also  had  a  winning  smile 
and  was  a  favorile  of  Ihe  While 
House  staff. 

Blithely  he  resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  tutors  and  it  is  said  that 
at  the  age  of  12  he  could  not 
read.  Tolerantly  his  father  said, 
"Let  him  run.  There's  time 
enough  for  him  to  learn  his 
letters  and  get  poky." 

At  the  Brown  School  Tad  for 


the  first  time  was  thrown  inlo 
competition  with  his  fellows. 
A  Leader 
And  for  the  first  time  he  dis- 
played  qualities   of   leadership. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Brown  School   Budget,  said   to 
!  be  the  first  printed  elementary 
school  paper  in  America. 

The  restless  widow  traveled 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  tak- 
ing Tad  with  her.  He  attended 
schools  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. They  returned  to  Chicago 
in  March,  1871,  and  four 
months  later  Tad  died  of  pleu- 
risy. 

His  dealh  worsened  his  moth- 
er's mental  state.  She  was  frus- 
trated in  a  suicide  attempt.  Her 
son,  Robert,  afterward  secretary 
of  war  in  the  Garfield  and  Ar- 
thur cabinets  and  president  of 
the  Pullman  Car  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  found  it  necessary  in 
1875  to  take  legal  action. 

A  jury  in  a  Chicago  court 
found  her,  in  the  language  of 
the  day  "insane."  She  spent 
soma  months  in  a  sanitarium. 
At  a  second  trial  she  was  ruled 
sane.  She  afterward  lived  quiet- 
ly until  her  death  in  1882. 
Parry  Change 
A  Brown  School  alumnus, 
Bertha    Honors,    the    destined 


Plaque  record,  that  Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln,  son  of  tha 
President,  attended  Brown  School.  Many  other  children 
who  became  famous  later  attended  classes  here.  (Sun- 
Times  Photo) 


'Mrs.  Polter  Palmer,  was  re- 
sponsible for  Ihe  firsl  blow  that 
sent  the  Near  West  Side  skid- 
ding as  a  fashionable  neighbor- 
hood. When  the  time  neared 
for  her  coming  oul  party  her 
father,  Henry  H.  Honore,  sold 
his  home  at  Ashland  and  Jack- 
son. His  daughter  made  her 
debut  in  a  new  home  a  I  Michi- 
gan and  Jackson. 

Today  much  of  the  area  near 
the  Brown  School  is  occupied 
by  industry,  the  Chicago  Sta- 
dium, rooming  homes  and  low 
rental  flats. 


A  teacher  ai   Brown  sard  she  (  Damen  areas. 


thought  that  few  of  .the  pupiio 
of  recent  years  had  knowledge 
of  the  school's  historical  back- 
ground. She  said  many  of  th» 
families  were  transients:  "Chil- 
dren are  in  classes  briefly,  then 
disappear." 

But  a  building  project  is  un- 
der way  that  promises  to  giv* 
Ihe  new  Brown  School  a  rnor* 
suitable  pupil  load.  Some  1,300 
families  are  expected  to  occupy 
the  Henry  Horner  Homes,  to 
bs  erected  by  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  in  the  Her- 
mitage-Washington   and    Lake- 


nd 


Tad  Lincoln's  Onetime  School 
Soon  Will  Be  History 


Iff      8 
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A  PICTURE  of  the  gradual  passing  of 
the  "old"  West  side  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  is  presented  by  this  view  of 
the  historic  Brown  School  and  two  new 
structures  north  of  it, 

The  old  school,  175S  Warren  blvd..  was 
built  in  1857  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
city.  One  of  its  students  was  Tad  Lincoln, 
son  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  building  immediately  behind  it  is 
part  of  a  new  Brown  School,  which  will 
open  in  September. 

The  old  school  then  will  be  razed  and  an 
addition  to  the  new  will  be  put  in  its  place. 

The  taller  building,  farther  back,  is  part 
of  the  Henry  Horner  Homes,  a  new  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

Other  new  developments  projected  for 
the  West  Side  include  the  Congress  Express- 
way and  an  expanded  West  Side  Medical 
Center. 

LEFT — Tad  (actually  named  Thomas) 
Lincoln  with  his  father.  Tad  attended  Brown 
School  in  1866  and  1867.  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father  in  1865. 

EIGHT — Youngsters  now  attending  the 
school  look  at  a  plaque  on  the  old  building 
telling  that  Tad  once  was  a  student  there. 

Other  famed  students  at  the  school  in- 
cluded Florenz  Zlegfeld.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick.  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs and  Lillian  Russell. 

BELOW — Masthead  of  the  Brown  School 
paper  of  1866,  showing  its  editor  to  be  Tad 
Lincoln. 
(Brown  School  photos  by  William  De  Lugoi 
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Sketch  of   Tad"  Lincoln 


Edited  by  W  A  Y  N  E     C.     TEMPLE 
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Sketch  of  "Tad"  Lincoln 


Edited  fcjWAYNE     C.     TEMPLE 


There  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Tribune  on  Monday..  July  17, 
1871,  an  unsigned  sketch  of  "Tad"  Lin- 
coln; it  was  also  reprinted  in  the  New- 
York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  of  Friday,  July 
21,  1871.  Some  speculation  has  occurred 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  piece.  Because 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  which  this 
article  contains,  the  writer  must  have 
known  young  "Tad"  Lincoln  very  well. 
And  there  were  several  people  on  the 
Tribune  staff  who  could  have  written  it. 
There  was  the  managing  editor,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who  had  been  in  Washington  during 
the  Civil  War  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  and  who  had  also 
served  as  Librarian  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.1 Another  of  the  fine  journal- 
ists with  the  Tribune  at  the  time  of  this 
"mystery"  article  was  the  man  who  had 
been  the  assistant  secretary  to  Abraham 
Lincoln:  John  Hay.  This  brilliant  writer 
had  joined  the  Tribune  during  the  latter 
part  of  1870.-  To  further  confuse  the  issue, 
Noah  Brooks  had  become  the  night  editor 
of  the  Tribune  on  June  1,  1871.3  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  Brooks  had  been 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Daily  Unicm  and  had 
associated  with  the  Lincolns  on  intimate 
terms  for  over  two  years.  Brooks,  known 
to  his  readers  as  "Castine,"  had  been 
chosen    by    Lincoln    to   replace    John    G. 


Nicolay  as  private  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  Lincoln  was  assassinated  before 
Brooks  assumed  this  post.4 

As  to  style,  the  reminiscence  could  have 
been  written  by  either  Noah  Brooks  or 
John  Hay.  If  a  guess  were  made,  Hay 
would  have  been  the  more  likely  candi- 
date because  certain  words  and  phrases 
sound  very  much  like  Hay.  But  now  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  speculate  about  the 
authorship  of  this  sketch.  A  search  of  the 
contemporary  newspapers  has  finally 
solved  the  riddle.  The  answer  is  "John 
Hay." 

Evidently,  John  Hay  sent  a  copy  of  his 
article  to  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  in  Springfield,  because  this  news- 
paper reprinted  it  on  Friday,  July  21,  1871 
(page  two),  and  under  the  title  are  these 
words,  "By  John  Hay."  (By  error,  the 
Journal  reported  the  clipping  was  from  the 
New- York  Tribune  of  July  19.)  The  story 
is  produced  below  as  it  appeared  originally 
in  the  New-York  Daily  Tribune: 

TAD  LINCOLN. 

Most  of  those  who  read  the  dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Thomas  Todd  Lincoln"1 
will  never  think  of  the  well-grown  young 
gentleman  who  died  on  Saturday  at  Chicago/' 
The    name    of    'Tad'— a    pet    name    given    by 


himself  with  his  first  stammering  utterances 
and  adopted  by  his  fond  parents  and  the 
world— recalls  the  tricksy  little  sprite  who  gave 
to  that  sad  and  solemn  White  House  of  the 
great  war  the  only  comic  relief  it  knew.  The 
years  that  have  followed,  spent  in  study  and 
travel,  produced  an  utterly  different  person. 
The  Tad  Lincoln  of  our  history  ceased  to 
exist  long  ago.  The  modest  and  cordial  young 
fellow  who  passed  through  New-York  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  his  mother  will  never  be 
known  outside  of  the  circle  of  his  mourning 
friends.7  But  'little  Tad'  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  any  live  who  bore  a  personal  share 
in  the  great  movements  whose  center  for  four 
years   was    at    Washington. 

He  was  so  full  of  life  and  vigor— so  bubbling 
over  with  health  and  high  spirits,  that  he  kept 
the  house  alive  with  his  pranks  and  his  fan- 
tastic enterprises.  He  was  always  a  'chartered 
libertine,'  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Willie,8  a  prematurely  serious  and  studious 
child,  and  the  departure  of  Robert  for  college, 
he  installed  himself  as  the  absolute  tyrant  of 
the  Executive  Mansion.  He  was  idolized  by 
both  his  father  and  mother,  petted  and  in- 
dulged by  his  teachers,  and  fawned  upon  and 
caressed  by  that  noisome  horde  of  office- 
seekers  which  infested  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
White  House.  He  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
books,  and  no  opinion  of  discipline,  and 
thought  very  little  of  any  tutor  who  would 
not  assi[s]t  him  in  yoking  his  kids  to  a  chair 
or  in  driving  his  dogs  tandem  over  the  South 
Lawn.  He  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  lawless, 
and  always  knew  whether  he  could  make  a 
tutor  serviceable  or  not.  If  he  found  one  with 
obstinate  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  grammar 
to  kite-flying  as  an  intellectual  employment, 
he  soon  found  means  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  felt  he  could 
not  waste  time  in  learning  to  spell.  Early  in 
the  morning  you  could  hear  his  shrill  pipe 
resounding  through  the  dreary  corridors  of  the 
Executive  residence.  The  day  passed  in  a  rapid 
succession  of  plots  and  commotions,  and  when 
the  President  laid  down  his  weary  pen  toward 
midnight,  he  generally  found  his  infant  gob- 
lin asleep  under  his  table  or  roasting  his  curly 
head  by  the  open  fire-place;  and  the  tall  chief 
would  pick  up  the  child  and  trudge  off  to  bed 
with  the  drowsy  little  burden  on  his  shoulder, 
stooping  under  the  doors  and  dodging  the 
chandeliers.  The  President  took  infinite  com- 
fort in  the  child's  rude  health,  fresh  fun,  and 
uncontrollable  boisterousness.  He  was  pleased 
to  see  him  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  books, 
but  with  singularly  accurate  ideas  of  practical 
matters.  He  was  a  fearless  rider,  while  yet 
so  small  that  his  legs  stuck  out  horizontally 
from  the  saddle.  He  had  that  power  of  taming 
and  attaching  animals  to  himself,  which  seems 
the  especial  gift  of  kindly  and  unlettered 
natures.    'Let  him  run,'  the  easy-going  Presi- 


dent would  say;  'he  has  time  enough  left  to 
learn  his  letters  and  get  pokey.  Bob  was  just 
such  a  little  rascal,  and  now  he  is  a  very 
decent  boy.' 

It  was  evident  that  with  all  his  insubordi- 
nation and  reckless  mischief  the  spoiled  child 
was  at  heart  of  a  truthful  and  generous 
nature.  He  treated  flatterers  and  office- 
seekers  with  a  curious  coolness  and  contempt, 
but  he  often  espoused  the  cause  of  some  poor 
widow  or  tattered  soldier,  whom  he  found 
waiting  in  the  ante-rooms,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  see  the  hearty  little  fellow  dragging 
his  shabby  proteges  into  the  Executive 
presence,  ordering  the  ushers  out  of  the  way, 
and  demanding  immediate  action  from  head- 
quarters. The  President  rarely  refused  a  grace 
of  this  kind,  and  the  demands  were  not  so 
frequent    as    to    lose    the    charms    of    novelty. 

One  of  the  tricks  into  which  his  idleness 
and  his  enterprise  together  drove  him,  was  the 
occasion  of  much  laughter  to  the  judicious, 
and  much  horror  to  the  respectable  in  Wash- 
ington. He  invested,  one  morning,  all  his 
pocket  money  in  buying  the  stock  in  trade  of 
an  old  woman  who  sold  gingerbread  near  the 
Treasury.  He  made  the  Government  carpen- 
ters give  him  a  board  and  some  trestles,  which 
he  set  up  in  the  imposing  porte-cochere  of 
the  White  House,  and  on  this  rude  counter 
displayed  his  wares.  Every  office-seeker  who 
entered  the  house  that  morning  bought  a 
toothsome  luncheon  of  the  keen  little  mer- 
chant, and  when  an  hour  after  the  opening 
of  the  booth  a  member  of  the  household  dis- 
covered the  young  pastryman  the  admired 
center  of  a  group  of  grinning  servants  and 
toadies,  he  had  filled  his  pockets  and  his  hat 
with  currency,  the  spoil  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  juvenile  operator  made  lively  work 
of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  however,  and  before 
night  was  penniless  again. 

Although  still  a  mere  child  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  this  terrible  shock  greatly  sobered 
and  steadied  him.  His  brother  Robert  at  once 
took  charge  of  his  education,  and  he  made 
rapid  progress  up  to  the  time  of  his  sailing 
for  Europe  with  his  mother.9  He  has  ever 
since  remained  with  her,  displaying  a  thought- 
ful devotion  and  tenderness  beyond  his  years, 
and  strangely  at  variance  with  the  mischievous 
thoughtlessness  of  his  childhood.  He  came 
back  a  short  while  ago,10  greatly  improved  by 
his  residence  abroad,  but  always  the  same 
cordial,  frank,  warm-hearted  boy.  In  this  loss 
the  already  fearfully  bereaved  family  will 
suffer  a  new  and  deep  affliction,  and  the 
world,  which  never  did  and  never  will  know 
him,  will  not  withhold  a  tribute  of  regret  for 
the  child  whose  gayety  and  affection  cheered 
more  than  anything  else  the  worn  and  weary 
heart  of  the  great  President  through  the  toil- 
some  vears  of   the  war. 


NOTES 

1.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Dec.  22,  1863.         7. 

2.  John  Hay  to  J.  G.  Nicolay,  New  York, 
Dec.  12,  1870,  in  William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  lohn  Hay  (Boston, 
1915),  I,  335-336. 

3.  Noah  Brooks  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  Dixon,  111., 
May  17,  [1871],  Whitelaw  Reid  Papers, 
Library  of  Congress. 

4.  Wayne  C.  Temple,  "Noah  Brooks,  1830- 
1903,"  MS.,  doctoral  thesis,  University  of 
Illinois  Library. 

5.  Thomas  "Tad"  Lincoln  did  not  have  a 
middle  name.  He  was  named  for  his 
paternal  grandfather.  Robert,  however,  did 
have  the  middle  name  Todd. 

6.  "Tad"  died  at  the  Clifton  House  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  morning  of  July  15,  1871. 
Chicago    Evening    Journal,    July    15,    1871. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  and  "Tad"  arrived  at  New 
York  aboard  the  steamer  Russia  on  May 
10,  1871.  They  immediately  took  rooms  at 
the  Everett  House,  but  left  New  York  for 
Chicago  on  May  15.  New  York  Tribune, 
May  11,  1871;  report  from  New  York,  May 
15,  1871,  in  Illinois  State  Journal  (Spring- 
field), May  16,  1871. 


8.  William  Wallace  Lincoln  died  at  the  White 
House  on  February  20,  1862.  Report  from 
Washington,  Feb.  20,  1862,  in  New  York 
Herald,   Feb.   21,    1862. 


9. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  and  "Tad"  sailed  from  Balti- 
more, on  the  steamer  Baltimore,  for  Europe 
on  October  1,  1868.  Illinois  State  Journal 
(Springfield),  Oct.  6,  1868;  New  York 
Tribune,   Oct.    16,    1868. 


10.    On  May   10,   1871.    See  footnote  7. 


Abe  Lincoln's  Best  Friend 

President's  Darkest  Hours  Were  Brightened  by  Mischievous 
Antics  of  Youngest  Son,  Tad,  Says  a  New  Book 


THE  president  of  the  United 
,  States  called  him  Tad,  and 
I  Tad  called  the  president  Paw. 
I In  the  famous  Alexander  Gard- 
ner photograph,  Abraham  Lin- 
Icoln  is  seated  in  an  armchair, 
Ihis  spectacles  perched  'on  his 
Inose,  solemnly  reading  a  book, 
Iw  h  i  1  e  his  young  son,  Tad, 
jstands  beside  him,  equally 
Isolemn. 

It    was    an    uncharacteristic 
Ipose,  for  Tad  was  not  the  type 
lof  boy  to  stand  solemnly  any- 
Iwhere  for  more  than  two  sec- 
londs  —  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant the  occasion  might  be.  A 
lore  likely  —  if  less  dignified 
pose  might  have  shown  the 
resident  on  the  floor  of  his 
study,  with  Tad  and  some  of 
lis   friends   trying   to   pin   him 
lown  in   wrestling,   or  indulg- 
ing in  a  fast  contest  of  leap- 
frog. 

iTad  Lightened 
|the  Trying  Years 

"I  believe  Tad  was  the  best 
:ompanion    Mr.    Lincoln    ever 
lad,"  recalled  a  White  House 
staff   member   after   the   presi- 
ient's  death.    "His  gaiety  and 
iffection  illumined  the  darkest 
lours  of  the  greatest  American 
/ho  ever  lived." 
In   a    new    book,    "Tad    Lin- 
coln:    Mischief-Maker    in    the 
/hite  House,"  author  John  D. 
leaver  has  compiled  all  of  the 
Tad  anecdotes  he  could  verify. 
The  book,  published  by  Dodd, 
lead,   indeed  shows  that  Tad 
/as  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
)f  comfort  and  laughter  for  the 
president  in  the  trying  years  of 
Ihe  Civil  war,  when,  as  Lincoln 
We  remarked,  he  "had  to  find 
laughter,   because  I  cannot  al- 
low myself  to  cry." 

Tad's  given  name  was  Thorn- 
Is,  but  he  became  Tad  soon 
lifter  birth,  when  his  father— 
|hen  a  lawyer  in  Springfield,  111. 
-saw  him  wriggling  in  his 
|>ath  water,  just  as  tadpoles  did 
the  shallow  creek  waters  of 
his  youth  in  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana. The  nickname  was 
Ihorted  from  "Tadpole"  to 
JTaddie"  to  "Tad,"  and  it  was 
lo  remain  that  for  the  rest  of 
lis  short  life  —  he  died  in  1871, 
It  18. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Lincoln  boys  —  Robert  was 
line  years  older  and  Willie  two, 
Ind  another  son,  Eddie,  had 
[ied  before  Willie  was  born.  It 
/as  generally  thought  that  he 
/as  his  father's  "pet,"  just  as 
Millie  was  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Tad 
lad  a  lisp,  and  it  may  have 
e  e  n    this    impediment    that 


warmed   his   father's   heart   to- 
ward him  especially. 

When  Lincoln  was  inaugurat- 
ed in  March,  1861,  great  atten- 
tion was  fastened  on  the  two 
Lincoln  boys  (Robert  was 
studying  at  Harvard),  for  the 
White  House  had  not  had  chil- 
dren since  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration, 16  years  before.  Tad 
and  Willie  were  annoyed  at 
first,    but    thev    gradually    gotlij,  ,  , 

used   to   be.ng  stared  at  and  I  Residential  Pardon 


now,  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  the  recipient  of 
many  gifts,  including  animals. 
Tad  and  Willie  kept  a  pet  goat 
named  Nanko,  for  example, 
who  managed  to  get  loose  one 
time  and  munch  down  half  of 
the  flower  beds  on  the  White 
House  grounds. 

Turkey  Was  Given 


questioned  by  utter  strangers. 

It  didn't  change  their  ebullient 
habits,  however.  One  of  the 
first  things  Tad  discovered  in 
the  White  House  was  the  bell 
system  in  the  attic,  by  which 
signals  could  be  delivered  to 
every  room  of  the  mansion.  The 
entire  White  House  flew  into  a 
tizzy  a  few  days  later  when 
bells  started  jangling  every- 
where. The  trouble  eventually 
was  traced  to  the  attic,  where 
Tad  was  tugging  at  the  controls 
and  Willie  was  beside  himself 
with  laughter.  Nobody  else,  ex- 
cept the  president,  found  it 
quite  that  funny. 

Lincoln  was  an  indulgent  fa- 


Another  time,  the  president 
was  given  a  large,  live  turkey, 
intended  for  his  Christmas 
dinner.  Tad  took  a  liking  to 
the  big  torn,  promptly  named 
him  Jack  and  made  a  pet  of 
him.  A  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, Tad  burst  into  a  cabinet 
conference  in  tears,  telling  his 
Paw  that  he  had  just  been  told 
Jack  was  to  be  killed. 

"But  Jack  was  sent  here  to 
be  killed  and  eaten  for  Christ- 
mas," his  father  explained. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  Tad  sobbed. 
"He's  a  good  turkey  and  I 
don't  want  him  killed!' 

The  fond   father  reached  for 


ther  —  overindulgent,  according 
to  some  witnesses.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  spank  his 
children,  no  matter  how  out- 
rageously they  acted.  A  soft 
reproach  turned  out,  in  his  case, 
to  obtain  the  same  effect:  Tad 
often  would  burst  into  tears 
when  he  saw  his  father's  face 
grow  sad  over  something  he 
had  done. 


a  card  and  wrote  out  a  pardon 
for  Jack. 

Tad  was  8  when  the  Lincolns 
moved  into  the  White  House, 
and  it  was  only  a  month  until 
the  nation  was  plunged  into  its 
bloodiest  war.  Confeder- 
ate campfires  could  be  seen 
from  the  executive  mansion, 
and  Tad  immediately  took  ac- 
tion. He  and  Willie  threw  up  a 


The  boys  had  freedom  to  do|fort  on  the  White  House  roof, 
just  about  anything  they  wished  with  a  log  representing  a  can- 
in  the  White  House.    Then,  asnon  and  a  few  old,  condemned 


rifles  for  small  arms  support. 
In  addition,  Tad  and  Willie 
decided  to  form  their  own  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  with  red,  gray 
and  blue  uniforms.  There  were 
only  four  boys  in  the  outfit— 
the  two  Lincolns  and  two  Tafts, 
Bud  and  Holly— but  they  were 
given  the  honor  of  an  official 
presidential  review.  A  few 
years  later,  Tad  got  a  real 
army  uniform  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton. 

Aside  from  his  zest  and  love 
of  a  good  time,  Tad  displayed 
a  generous  heart.  One  of  the 
president's  greatest  curses  of 
office  was  the  long  line  of  peo- 
ple who  sought  government 
jobs  or  favors.  Tad  got  the 
brilliant  idea  of  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  and  col- 
lecting 5c  from  each  visitor— 
th>  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the 
Sanitary  Fund,  which  provided 
comforts  for  the  soldiers. 


Another  time,  he  raided  the 
White  House  pantry  for  fruit 
and  cookies,  set  up  shop  in  the 
portico  and  sold  his  stock  to 
visitors,  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sanitary  Fund.  It  was  this 
sort  of  thing  that  gave  the  war 
weary  president  a  chance  to 
smile. 

Willie's  Death 
Changed  Everything 

Willie  died  early  in  1862, 
and  life  was  never  quite  the 
same  in  the  great  house.  Tad 
would  burst  into  tears  at  any- 
thing that  reminded  him  of  his 
lost  brother,  and  the  Taft  boys 
ceased  coming  over  for  visits. 
He  grew  even  closer  to  his  fa- 
ther, lying  quietly  in  his  office 
and  offering  to  help  in  any 
possible  chores. 

"Everything  that  Tad  did 
was  done  with  a  certain  rush 
and  rude  strength  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,"  a  newspaper 
reporter  recalled.  "I  was  once 
sitting  with  the  president  in  the 
library  when  Tad  tore  into  the 
room  in  search  of  something, 
and  having  found  it,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  father  like  a 
small  thunderbolt,  gave  him 
one  wild,  fierce  hug,  and,  with- 
out a  word,  fled  from  the 
room  before  his  father  could 
put  out  a  hand  to  detain  him." 

The  president  took  his  son  on 
inspection  tours  of  army  camps 
in  the  area— and  Tad  went 
along  when  he  visited  the  fallen 
Confederate  capital  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  spring  of  1865.  Ac- 
companied by  his  tutor,  Tad 
was  watching  "Aladdin,  or  The 
Wonoerful  Lamp"  at  Grover's 
theater  in  Washington  on  the 
April  night  that  his  parents 
were  viewing  "Our  American 
Cousin"  at  Ford's  theater. 

Halfway  through  the  play, 
someone  rushed  up  to  the  tutor 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The 
tutor  took  the  boy  by  the  arm 
and  hurried  him  out  of  the  the- 
ater. By  the  time  Tad  had 
reached  the  White  House,  he 
had  learned  the  dreadful,  un- 
believable news  that  someone 
had  shot  his  father. 

"Do  you  think  my  father  has 
gone  to  heaven?"  he  asked  a 
White  House  visitor  after  the 
funeral. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  the 
man  replied. 

"Then,"  said  Tad,  "I  am 
glad  he  has  gone  there,  for  he 
never  was  happy  after  he  came 
here.  This  was  not  a  good 
place  for  him." 

GERALD  KLOSS. 
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Lincoln's  son  hyperactive 


? 


By  Arthur  J.  Snider    Daily  News  Science 

Tad  Lincoln  was  8  years  old  when  Abraham 

Lincoln  came  to  the  Presidency  m  1861.  He 

turned  out  to  be  the 

'  .,.,v-.  .^.        •         terror  oi   the   White 
"**■■*£■:  .  House. 

rvf|g;,.  He     v.  nulled      tin: 

,    :.;^  furniture.  drove 

poats     through     the 
East  Room.   i"ired   i 
;un  from  an  upstair0 
windov,     pushed  the 
chess  board  oi'f  his 
f  a  i  h  e  r '  s    knees 
streaked     the     «all~ 
.,  uh  tunes  oi   paini 
intended    tor    Mary 
Lincoln's        portrait 
and    waved    a    Cor, 
federate  flag  behinu 
as  he    reviewed   Union 


Editor 


A^ 


Snider 


the  President's  rr«n  i>    s 
ixoops. 

1'jie  White  House  =>ta1 
vchiaii  im 


.  hlitd  mil-  a   Spuiiei. 

psu-n.au-i.-.    .uuws  K.  Miht.-ol.  oi 
be  i.  niversitv  oi  California,  San  Diego.,  s^o 
,.i(i  ^uidiod-^  be  diagnosed    ,-  a  hypers 
uve  child,  a  di^rdei    noi  described  until  ■- 
vears  after  his  deaih.  . 

'  "Whether  it  was  due  to  the  shock  oJ  nis 
Father's  assassination  or  to  the  natural  im- 
provement which  usually  attends  the  onset  oi 
pubertv  in  hyperactive  children,  within  a 
short  time  Tad  was  behaving  better  Dr 
Morrison  wrote  in  the  journal  Medical  Opm 

"""He  now  dressed  himself  in  the  mornings 
and  began  his  schooling  in  earnest,  so  that 
when  he  died  of  tuberculosis  at  18,  he  was 
reportedly  abreast  of  his  age-mates  in  learn- 
ing and  ambition." 

HYPERACTIVITY     (HYPERKINESIS)     is 
diagnosed  often  today.  Some  pediatricians  be- 


(Medicinechest 


\  nuns  hu,  oilier  antic*.  Taa  uncoin 
once  .raved  the  Confederate  flag  beluno 
his  lather's  back  as  ihe  President 
reviewed  Union  troops. 

Ueve  that  1  in  20  children  fidgets,  wnggies. 
giggles  talks  on  impulse,  is  unable  to  concen- 
trate more  than  a  moment,  is  distractable, 
irritable  and  obnoxious  and  shows  other 
symptoms  of  hyperactivity. 

There  is  no  objective  way  to  diagnose  a 
hyperactive  child,  said  Dr.  Raphael  Gold- 
stein, pediatrician  at  the  State  University  of 
New   York    Buffalo.  Neurological  exams  are 


always  normal  and  the  brain  wave  test  usual-  j 
ly  so  You  have  to  depend  on  observation.  «  , 
To  confuse  matters  more,  hyperactive  chil- 
uren.  even  though  of  normal  intelligence,  of- 
ren  have  learning  disabilities  or  so-called 
minimal  brain  dysfunction  affecting  their 
reading  ability,  lad  Lincoln  was  no  ex- 
ception. Dr.  Morrison  found  in  his  research, 
reported  in  the  journal  Consultant. 

rhe  most  popular  treatment  tor  hyperactiv- 

t-v  is  wimulanti.  such  a,  dextramphetamine 

nd  o^iliylphenidate.  Instead  of  energizing 

tne  youngsters,  as  the\    would  an  adult,  the 

pep  piii-  tend  to  quiet  them 

iHfc  Ufili.  LREATMENT  HAS  arousec 
considerable  controversy.  Manx  clinicians  od- 
,ect  to  long-term  use  of  drugs  for  a  disease 
whose  pharmacology  is  poorh  understood. 
unon"  them  is  Dr.  Sheldon  K.  Sctaifl,  presi 
dent  of  ihe  Children's  Center  for  Learning  Ca 

pa(  iiies,  l  hicago 
Yet  what  anMhe  alternative^  Dr.  GoidsicK 

-v!,ked  \  child  is  often  threatened  wmi  ex 
pulton  Iron,-  school  or  placement  m  a  da; 
,or  receded  children,  where  lie  doe,  not  be 
iuiri.  lha  teacher  threatens  to  resign  U  he  i 
not  ;  emoved 

Dr  Setoff  -a  no  has  seen  children  ft  ithou 
clinical  evidence  or  an  organic  detect  on  sue 
pills  by  age  3.  believes  it  is  possible  t 
achieve  behavior  modification  by  empha 
sizing  classroom  and  family  discussion  ratne 
than  medication. 

Psychiatrist  Morrison  suggested  that  hype 
active  children  can  settle  down  as  they  grc 
older  if  given  parental  love.  He  notes  that  1 . 
from  causing  his  parents  unending  anguis 
fad  Lincoln  was  die  favorite  son,  a  ray 
brightness  in  their  hard  and  often  trag 
lives.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  called  him  K 
troublesome  Sunshine." 
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Tad  Lincoln :  Could  He  Have  Written  a  Letter  Or 
Telegram  in  1864? 


Could  eleven  year  old  Thomas  "Tad"  Lincoln  have 
written  a  letter  or  telegram  in  the  fall  of  1864?  The 
editor  of  the  Summer  1972  (Volume  XXIV  — Number  3) 
issue  of  Manuscripts  has  published  on  the  inside  front 
cover  a  facsimile  of  a  telegram  dated  October  6,  1864, 
addressed  to  Gustav  Edward  Gumpert,  which  presum- 
ably is  in  the  handwriting  of  Tad.  The  telegram  follows: 
Executive  Mansion 

Washington,    Oct.    6th,    1864 
Dear  Gumpert: 

I  send  Thomas 
Cross  to  see  you  about 
the  Carriage  Bill.    It  was 
sent  to  me  Aand  I  ant 
got  any  money  to  pay  the 
man  with. 

And   Oblidge 
Thomas  Lincoln 
Yur  Friend 
Tad 
The  above  telegram  is  described  as:  "A  rare  A.L.S.  of 
Tad  Lincoln   (signed  with  both  full  name  and  'Tad')  on 
Executive  Mansion  stationery.    It  concerns  payment  for 
a  carriage  bill  Tad  evidently  incurred.    From  the  collec- 
tion of  George  T.  Harding,   Sr.,  M.D.   and   Herndon   P. 
Harding,  M.  D."   The  document  was  originally  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Olsen   (Barrett  sale-1952). 

On  April  6,  1918,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  wrote  Isaac  Mar- 
kens,  and,  in  answer  to  his  correspondent's  question  about 
the  Tad  letter  (October  6,  1864),  he  made  the  statement 
that,  "I  do  not  remember  at  all  any  person  named  'Gum- 
pert,' to  whom  my  brother  Tad's  letter  was  addressed. 
Thomas  Cross,  whom  you  speak  of,  was  a  colored  servant, 
who  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  forgotten  by  me  for 
many  years.  This  letter  (see  Paul  M.  Angle's:  A  Por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  Letters  By  His  Oldest  Son, 
The  Chicago  Historical  Society,  1968,  page  58)  was  writ- 
ten by  a  boy  eleven  years  old  and  is  of  course  very  crude. 
I  fancy  the  carriage  bill  refers  to  a  cart  he  used  with  a 
goat.  There  may  have  been  some  person  named  Gumpert 
in  the  Company  which  furnished  the  House  sentinels,  but 
I  do  not  know." 

By  this  late  date,  Robert  had  forgotten  something  he 
had  related  years  earlier  to  another  correspondent.  On 
September  10,  1866  (two  years  after  the  telegram  to 
Gumpert),  Tad's  elder  brother  wrote  a  Mrs.  C.  Dawes(?) 
in  response  to  her  request  for  autographs  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  He  enclosed  autographs  of  himself  and  his  moth- 
er, Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  but,  as  to  Tad,  he  reported,  "My 
brother  is  very  young  —  and  has  not  yet  learned  to  write 
but  will  no  doubt  be  happy  to  gratify  you  at  some  future 
time  (Chicago  Historical  Society)." 

Ruth  Painter  Randall  in  her  book,  Lincoln's  Sons, 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1955,  wrote  that,  "Gustav 
Edward  Gumpert  .  .  .  was  a  great  friend  of  Tad's  who 
lived  in  Philadelphia.  He  and  his  brothers  had  a  store 
which  Tad  delighted  to  visit,  sometimes  opening  the  cash 
drawer  and  scattering  its  contents,  and  once  riding  a 
pony  into  the  store  itself,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the  customers." 

Mrs.  Randall,  in  her  book,  discussed  Tad's  telegram 
on  pages  197-198.    She  described  it  as  being  "written  in 


a  far  from  well-trained  handwriting,"  and  after  quoting 
it  in  full,  she  made  the  following  statement:  "This  docu- 
ment has  been  much  argued  over  because  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
subsequent  to  the  writing  of  it,  made  several  statements 
indicating  that  Tad  could  not  write  when  he  was  in  the 
White  House  and  Mrs.  Keckley's  testimony  gives  the 
impression  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  that  time." 
Elizabeth  Keckley  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  colored  dressmaker 
as  well  as  friend  and  confidant.  Her  book,  Behind  The 
Scenes,  is  believed  to  have  been  ghost-written. 

Mrs.  Randall  further  pointed  out  that,  "On  June  15, 
1865,  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  from  Chicago  to  Alexander 
Williamson,  a  young  Scotsman  who  had  been  a  tutor  to 
Willie  and  Tad,  that  her  youngest  was  '.  .  .  at  length 
seized  with  the  desire  to  read  &  write  ...  I  hope  he  will 
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From  the  Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation 

This  letter-telegram  was  originally  published  in  Mrs.  Ruth 
Painter  Randall's  book,  Lincoln's  Sons,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1955.  The  document  was  then  the  property  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Olsen. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


Lincoln  wrote  of  his  not  knowing  his  letters  she  meant 
he  could  not  repeat  the  alphabet.  It  also  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  child  learns  to  sign  his  name  before  he  knows 
all  his  letters  or  can  be  said  to  write." 

Mrs.  Randall  also  compared  Tad's  unquestionably, 
genuine  signature  on  a  legal  document,  in  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  dated  1867  which  bears  "a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  signature  of  the  telegram 
in  question."  The  two  signatures  can  be  compared  in  the 
Randall  book  entitled  Lincoln's  Sons. 

Another  Tad  Lincoln  telegram,  which  is  likely  unpub- 
lished, is  to  be  found  in  the  Foundation's  archives: 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  30:  Nov.,  1864. 
Mr.  Gomphert 
Brevoort  House 

New  York. 
Please  inform  me  when 
you  will  be  here. 

Thomas  Lincoln 
No.  2  NY  Ex.  Mansion 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Reed  9.25  am 
DH      sent  910 
By  K 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Tad's  telegrams  were  dic- 
tated by  him  and  written  down  by  anv  one  around  the 
Executive  Mansion  who  was  handy.  Four  of  the  original 
telegrams   in  the   Illinois   State    Historical    Library  indi- 
cate at  least  two  different  handwritings.    Mrs.   Randall 
surmized  that,  "Tad  got  some  semiliterate  adult,  perhaps 
a  servant  like  Thomas  Cross,  to  write  out  some  of  the 
telegrams,  some  grown-up  person  who  knew  so  little  he 
would  write  'ant'  for  'ain't.' " 

A    comparison    of   the   document   bearing   the    date   of 
November  30,  1864  with  that  of  October  6,  1864  reveals 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  print  of  Tad  Lincoln,  from  a  carte-de-visite  photo- 
graph, was  taken  in  Mathew  B.  Brady's,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  studio. 

be  able  to  write  by  fall  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  write 
you  a  letter  inviting  you  out  here  to  see  him.'" 

Mrs.  Randall  commented  that:  "Perhaps  the  strongest 
statement  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  on  the  subject  of  Tad's 
backwardness  in  learning  was  that  in  her  letter  to  Alex- 
ander Williamson  on  December  16,  1867.  It  was  also 
written  in  Chicago.  'Taddie  is  well.  Can  now  read,  quite 
well  —  as  he  did  not  know  his  letters  when  he  came,  here, 
you  will  agree  he  learned  rapidly.'  " 

Two  days  before  sending  the  telegram  under  discus- 
sion, Tad  wired  Gumpert,  "Gus,  I  want  to  know  about 
that  box  you  was  to  send  me.  Please  let  me  know  right 
away  if  you  Please  And  Oblige  Col  Thomas  Lincoln." 
Mrs.  Randall  noted  that,  "The  'Col'  of  course  referred 
to  the  officer's  commission  which  Tad  had  received  from 
Secretary  Stanton  ...  A  telegram  signed  by  a  colonel 
has  a  certain  air  of  authority,  which  Tad  doubtless 
liked,  and,  of  course,  such  an  officer  has  a  perfect  right 
to  send  his  communications  by  military  telegraph."  Tad's 
army  commission  was  usually  designated  as  that  of  lieu- 
tenant. Perhaps  it  was  the  military  commission  that 
prompted  Tad  to  send  telegrams. 

After  revealing  such  convincing  evidence  that  Tad 
could  not  read  or  write  in  1864,  Mrs.  Randall  evidently 
took  another  look  at  the  telegram  dated  October  6,  1864. 
She  asked  her  readers,  "Were  Mrs.  Lincoln's  statements 
literal  or  relative?  Certainly  the  telegram  of  October  6, 
1864,  was  not  competent  writing.  Noah  Brooks  spoke  of 
the  time  in  the  White  House  when  Tad  'could  scarcely 
read.'  If  he  wrote  that  telegram,"  Mrs.  Randall  com- 
mented, "it  could  be  stated  truthfully  that  he  could 
scarcely  write.    It  has  been   suggested  that  when   Mrs. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
A  friendship  with  Tad  Lincoln  apparently  required  a  con- 
stant involvement  in  his  affairs. 


A  Lincoln  Forgery 

Dr.  George  Winfield  Stipp  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was 
an  "old  personal  friend"  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  Oc- 
tober 6,  1862,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smith 
(surgeon  with  rank  of  major)  the  following  letter:  "As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  please  see  Dr.  Stipp.  He  says 
he  is  ordered  to  Gen.  McClellan's  camp  while  his  prepa- 
rations —  tools,  so  to  speak  —  are  at  Corinth,  Miss.  Not 
intending  to  interfere  by  an  order,  I  still  would  be  glad 
if  he  could  be  sent  to  Corinth.  Oct.  6,  1862.  A.  Lincoln. ' 
The  above  mentioned,  original  statement  is  written  on 
both  sides  of  a  small  card  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  it  has  been  the  pattern 
for  a  forgery,  which  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  authentication. 

The  forged  document  is  written  on  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  of  questionable  texture,  the  date  is  different,  the 
number  of  words  to  the  line  are  unlike  the  original  and 
several  words  appearing  in  the  original  document  do  not 
appear  in  the  forged  document.  The  small  forgery  was 
photographed    and    enlarged,   and    a    study   of   the    print 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  writer  made  a  labored  effort 
to  copy  Lincoln's  handwriting.    This  fact  was  much  more 
obvious    in   the    photograph    than    in    the    forgery   itself. 
The  wording  of  the  forged  document  follows: 
"Assistant  Surgeon  General 
please  see  Dr.  Stipp.  He  says  he  is  ordered  to 
Gen.  McClellans  camp  while  his  preparations  tools 
so  to  speak  are  at  Corinth,  Miss.   I   still  would  be 
glad  if  he  could  be  sent  to  Corinth.  Oct.  5,  1862. 

A.  Lincoln." 

Again,  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  help  Dr.  Stipp. 
Writing  to  Edward  D.  Townsend,  he  made  the  following 
request:  "Dr.  Stipp  is  my  old  personal  friend,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  he  can,  consistently  with  the  public 
service,  be  assigned  as  he  desires.  June  24,  1863,  A. 
Lincoln." 

Medical  Inspector  Stipp  had  asked  that  "in  consider- 
ation of  my  bad  health  ...  I  may  be  assigned  for  duty, 
to  the  Department  of  Ohio,  for  a  few  months,  in  the 
hope  &  belief  that  a  change  of  climate,  water  and  diet, 
will  aid  materially,  in  restoring  to  me  a  measure  of 
former  health."  Townsend  referred  the  letter  to  Surgeon 
General  Hammond,  who  recommended  a  leave  of  absence 
instead  of  the  transfer,  and  on  June  25  Townsend  di- 
rected that  a  leave  be  granted.  Roy  P.  Basler,  in  com- 
piling information  on  Stipp  for  The  Collected  Works  Of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Volume  VI,  1862-1863,  noted  that 
"Lieutenant  Colonel   Stipp  was  assigned  as  medical   in- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
The  forged  document  which  in  many  respects  differs 
from  the  original. 


From  the  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University,  Bloominffton,  Ind. 
The  original  document  (two  sides)  written  on  a  card  and 
bearing  the  correct  date  of  October  6,   1862. 

spector  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  on  December  19, 
1863." 

So  far  as  is  known,  Lincoln's  endorsement  of  June  24, 
1863  has  not  been  a  subject  for  the  forger. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  autograph  collectors  were  much  more 
gullible  in  the  1930's,  1940's  and  1950's  than  they  are 
today.  Undoubtedly,  the  less  sophisticated  collector,  even 
today,  treasures  questionable  "Lincoln"  documents  which 
are  the  work  of  Joseph  Cosey,  Charles  Weisberg,  or  may- 
be, Mrs.  Lincoln's  coachman. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  Lincoln  document  should  pass 
five  tests  of  authentication;  namely,  quality  of  paper, 
color  of  ink,  date,  provenance  and  literary  quality.  May- 
be, too,  it  is  not  smart  to  make  a  forgery  of  an  original 
document  that  has  been  published  in  The  Collected  Works 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  ownership,  date  and  other 
details  are  so  readily  accessible. 


"  ...  Intimate  Friends  of  the  President  ...  '" 

John  Crow,  an  attorney  at  Griggsville,  Pike  County, 
Illinois,  wanted  the  appointment  of  pay  master  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  he  had  some  influential  friends  to  vouch 
for  him. 

Ozias  M.  Hatch,  a  native  of  Griggsville  and  the  Secre- 
tary Of  State  of  Illinois,  wrote  a  letter  on  his  official 
stationery  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  October 
31st,  1861  stating  that: 

"We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Crow,  a  citizen  of  Pike  County  in  this 
State,  to  -"he  office  of  Pay  Master. 

"He  is  a  prudent,  careful,  capable,  honest  man,  with 
good  business  and  financial  qualifications.  His  moral 
character  is  above  reproach. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

0.  M.  Hatch, 

Secretary  of  State  .  .  ." 

Other  friends  of  Crow  who  signed  the  letter  were 
William  Butler,  State  Treasurer;  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Audi- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  letter  has  been  published  in  The  Papers  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  Volume  3:  October  1,  1861  —  January  7,  1862, 
on  Page  410. 

tor;  Richard  Yates,  Governor;  John  Cook,  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry;  U.  S.  Grant,  Brigadier- 
General;  and  Reuben  B.  Hatch,  Captain  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Illinois   Infantry. 

Undoubtedly,  this  letter  received  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  because  his  private  secretary,  John  Hay, 
made  the  following  notation  on  the  back  of  the  document: 

"Respectfully  referred  by  the  President  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Simon  Cameron). 
The  names  attached  are  intimate  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  Illinois.  Dec.  14, 
1861." 

When  this  original  document  was  purchased  for  the 
Lincoln  Library-Museum,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  identify  John  Crow  and  determine 
whether  or  not  he  received  the  appointment  of  pay 
master.  A  diligent  search  failed  to  disclose  an  answer. 
Later  on,  it  was  discovered  that  the  letter  appears  in 
The  Papers  Of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Volume  3:  October  1, 
1861-January  7,  1862,  on  page  410.  There  the  statement 
is  made  by  the  editor,  John  Y.  Simon,  that,  "No  record  of 
the  appointment  of  John  Crow  has  been  found." 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  above  mentioned  document, 
the  Foundation  now  has  in  its  archives  225  original  let- 
ters addressed  to  President  Lincoln. 

Tad   Lincoln 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

that  the  former  was  written  by  a  more  sophisticated 
scribe.  However,  whoever  he  was  misspelled  the  name  of 
Gumpert.  Nevertheless,  he  recorded  such  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  when  the  telegram  was  sent  and  received, 
and  he  even  identified  the  telegraph  operator  by  initial. 

The  reader  will  have  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  whether  or  not  Tad  Lincoln  could  write  a  letter  or 
telegram  in  1864.  The  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Tad  Lincoln,  while  a  resident  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
could  not  write  and  that  all  of  his  letters  or  telegrams 
were  written  for  him. 


Former  and  Future  Presidents 
Addressed  Letters  to  Abraham  Lincoln 

In  the  archives  of  the  Lincoln  Library-Museum,  are  to 
be  found  three  letters  (not  including  the  letter  signed 
by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  featured  in  this  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore)  addressed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  a  for- 
mer President  and  two  future  Presidents.  The  first  two 
letters  were  published  in  the  July,  1957  (No.  1433)  issue 
of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  first  letter  by  Millard  Fillmore 
follows: 

Buffalo,  March  8,  1861 

His  Excellency 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Sir, 

The  bearer,  E.  C.  Sprague,  Esq.  visits  Washington 
on  business  and  has  requested  me  to  give  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  your  excellency,  which  I  do  with 
great  pleasure,  as  I  have  known  Mr.  Sprague  from  his 
childhood,  and  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  character. 
He  studied  law  in  my  office  and  is  now  a  partner  of 
my  son,  and  occupies  a  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
and  I  may  add  (without  being  suspected  of  partizan- 
ship)    that  he  is  a  devoted  Republican. 

I  am  Respectfully  and 

Truly  Yours 

Millard  Fillmore 

The  second  letter  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  follows: 

Headquarters,  Depts.  of  the  Ten. 
Millikins  Bend,  La.,  April  12/63 

A.  Lincoln 

President  of  the  United  States 

Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  also 
one  from  General  Sherman,*  to  Thos.  D.  Knox,  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald  in  reply  to  his 
application  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  Dept. 

I  send  these  knowing  the  propensity  of  persons  to 
misrepresent  grounds  taken  in  matters  when  they  are 
personally  interested  and  fearing  that  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  represented  that  your  wishes  had  not  met 
with  the  respect  due  them. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  the  wish  of  the  president  will 
always  have  the  favor  and  respect  of  an  order. 

I  am  very  respectfully 
Your  Obt.  svt. 
U.  S.  Grant 
Maj.  Gen.  Vols. 
*  Copies  of  the  original  correspondence  sent  to  Thos.  D. 
Knox  of  the  New  York  Herald  accompany  this  original 
letter. 
The  third  letter  by  Andrew  Johnson  follows: 

State  of  Tennessee 
Executive  Department 
Nashville,  December  3,  1864 
His  Excellency 
Abraham  Lincoln 

President  United  States 
Washington 

D.C. 
Mr.  President, 
Permit  me 
to    introduce    to    you,    Mr.    A.    F.    Lillard    of    Marshal 
County  Tennessee,  — 

Mr.  Lillard  is  represented  to  me  as  being  a  truly 
Loyal  Man,  and  desires  an  interview  with  you  on 
Some  business  which  he  will  make  known 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Your  Ob't  Serv't 
Andrew  Johnson 


Lincoln's   Autograph 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  simple  signature  of  Lin- 
coln (Abraham  Lincoln  is  likely  more  valuable  than  A. 
Lincoln)  was  valued  between  $50  to  $100.  Before  the 
1920's,  Lincoln's  signature  cut  from  legal  documents 
sold  for  as  little  as  $2.50  to  $5.00.  Early  in  the  1920's, 
they  brought  from  $12.50  to  $15.00.  Today  a  Lincoln 
signature  is  worth  from  $150  to  $200. 


* 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 
The  Sentimental  Counterattack 


Politics  provided  subject  matter  for  the  satirical  artists  of 
Lincoln's  day,  but  satire  was  never  the  dominant  motif  in 
popular  prints.  Sentimentalism  dominated  American  taste  — 
even  highbrow  taste.  Pro-Lincoln  cartoons  and  simple  por- 
traits to  be  hung  on  parlor  walls  answered  the  satirists  while 
Lincoln  was  President.  After  he  was  assassinated,  there  was 
no  need  to  answer  the  critics.  They  were  completely  silenced, 
and  an  enormous  sentimental  counterattack  swept  them  from 
the  field  —  virtually  forever. 

The  last  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  focused  mostly  on  the  satiri- 
cal vein  in  graphic  art  in  Lincoln's  day.  This  issue  dwells  on 
the  sentimental  strain  which  prevailed  in  popular  depictions 
of  Lincoln  after  April  15, 1865.  lsmmm,mmammK^l!es!,-s 
The  prints  shown  are  all  part 
of  an  exhibit  entitled,  "BY 
THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in  Graphic 
Art,  1860-1865."  It  will  be  on 
view  in  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  through  March, 
1981. 

The  only  really  respectable 
art,  popular  or  otherwise,  in 
the  Victorian  era  was  senti- 
mental in  content.  Satire  had 

at  best  a  marginal  respectabil- 
ity. Even  humorists  as  great 

as  Mark  Twain  ran  afoul  of  the 

genteel  tradition  as  late  as  the 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  Lincoln's  day  joke  books 

were    sold    more    at    train 

stations  than  by  respectable 

booksellers.  As  the  previous 

issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed, 

Lincoln's  own  reputation  for 

wit  was  something  of  a  liabil- 
ity. 
The  graphic  arts  do  not  lend 

themselves    to    subtle    inter- 
pretations of  events.  Subtlety 

is  the  realm  of  the  word.  In  the 

pictorial  and  popular  view  of 

things,    John   Wilkes   Booth 

was  the  tool  of  the  devil,  and 

angels    carried    Lincoln    to 

heaven.  There  he  was  greeted 

by  George  Washington.  When 

printmakers    needed    non- 
controversial   images,   they 

could  always  turn  to  religion 

and    to    the    Father   of   His 

Country.     The    immediate 

association  of  Lincoln  with 

Washington  was  remarkable. 
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FIGURE  1.  The  simple  view  of  the  assassination. 


Lincoln's  association  with  him  was  possible  because  the  Civil 
War  had  saved  the  Union  Washington  had  founded.  It  was 
the  sort  of  association  that  a  printmaker  wanted  to  make 
only  when  it  was  a  safe  bet.  Although  there  are  many  prints  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  together,  none  bears  a  date  before 
1865.  Statesmanship  on  a  par  with  George  Washington's  was 
truly  within  the  ability  only  of  dead  politicians. 

Another  part  of  the  sentimental  counterattack  which  had 
lasting  effects  was  the  development  of  what  might  be  called 
the  "Cult  of  the  First  Family."  Lincoln  never  realized  the 
power  of  this,  and  the  printmakers  were  surprisingly  slow  to 
do  so.  When  they  caught  on,  however,  they  launched  a  phenom- 
enon now  visible  at  every 
newsstand  and  grocery  store 
check-out  counter  in  America, 
as  glossy  magazines  vie  with 
each  other  to  blazon  forth 
color  pictures  and  pulp  stories 
about  the  President's  wife, 
children,  brothers,  sisters, 
mother,  and  father. 

The  printmakers'  slowness 
to  provide  the  sentimental 
public  they  served  with  a 
suitable  portrait  of  the  First 
Family  (the  term  was  not  used 
in  Lincoln's  day)  was  in  part 
due  to  the  old  problem  of 
models  to  copy.  President 
Lincoln  never  posed  with  his 
whole  family  for  a  photo- 
graph. His  wife  was  rarely 
photographed  and  was  never 
photographed  with  her  hus- 
band. Only  in  February,  1864 
did  Lincoln  and  his  son 
Thomas  sit  for  a  charming 
portrait  which  provided  a 
model  for  numerous  scenes  of 
domestic  bliss. 

Lincoln's  failure  to  provide 
good  models  to  copy  was  only 
a  part  of  the  problem.  The 
printmakers  were  apparently 
unaware  of  the  potential 
market  for  family  scenes. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lin- 
coln raised  Abraham  from 
age  nine  to  maturity  and 
outlived  her  stepson,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  to 
go  out  to  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  and  photograph  her 
until  after  her  stepson  was 
killed.  Knowledge  of  Lin- 
coln's   family    was    hard    to 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincoln  was  carried  to  heaven  .  .  . 

come  by.  Even  when  a  printmaker  copied  the  photograph  of 
Lincoln  and  his  son  Thomas,  the  print  was  entitled,  "Lincoln 
and  His  Son  Thaddeus"!  Tad  was  the  boy's  nickname, 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  who  thought  he  looked  like  a 
tadpole  (with  a  large  head  and  small  body)  when  he  was  a 
baby. 


After  the  assassination  the  printmakers  caught  on  quickly. 
They  invented  the  family  portraits  which  Lincoln  had  never 
provided  in  life.  Starting  with  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  and 
Tad,  they  added  other  family  members  from  other  individual 
portraits.  When  they  did  not  know  what  a  family  member 
looked  like,  they  sometimes  turned  his  head  away  from  the 
viewer  and  dressed  him  as  a  typical  little  boy  from  some 
English  Victorian  print. 

The  urge  to  have  America's  Presidents  domesticated 
proved  to  be  strong  in  Victorian  America,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  family  prints  appeared  just  after  Lincoln's  death  — 
many  of  them  crude,  some  grotesque,  and  all  the  products  of 
printmakers'  imaginations.  The  popularity  of  these  pictures 
could  not  be  ignored  —  nor  could  their  unstated  political 
message:  could  this  good  family  man  in  his  Victorian  parlor 
really  be  a  threat  to  American  liberties?  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  would  calm  any  anxieties  that  he  might  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  "man  on  horseback"  by  appearing  in  numerous 
family  portraits. 

The  unskilled  crudity  of  most  of  the  family  prints  is  as  much 
a  comment  on  the  demand  for  domestic  art  as  on  the  infant 
stage  of  America's  graphic  arts  industry.  These  prints  were 
long  on  love  and  short  on  technical  skill,  but  they  are  eloquent 
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FIGURE  4.  Lincoln  and  "Thaddeus." 

testimony  to  the  reverence  Americans  held  for  Lincoln  — 
eventually.  They  were  also  responsible  for  discovering  a 
nearly  unquenchable  market  for  pictures  of  the  President's 
family,  a  market  that  has  not  been  saturated  to  this  day. 

The  printmakers'  association  of  Lincoln  with  George 
Washington  was  also  prophetic.  Before  the  twentieth  century, 
educated  opinion  ranked  Washington  first  and  Lincoln 
second  among  American  Presidents.  Even  John  G.  Nicolay, 
Lincoln's  private  secretary  and  biographer,  typified  this 
thinking  in  1904,  when  he  wrote,  "If  we  accord  the  first  rank  to 
Washington  as  founder,  so  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  to 
Lincoln  the  second  place  as  preserver  and  regenerator  of 
American  liberty."  In  polls  of  historians  taken  in  1948,  1962, 
and  1968,  however,  Lincoln  ranked  first  and  Washington 
second  in  all  three. 

Poll  of  55  Experts  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  1948 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 
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FIGURE  5.  Sometimes  Tad  became  Willie. 

3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson 

6.  Andrew  Jackson 

7.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

8.  Grover  Cleveland 

9.  John  Adams 
10.  James  K.  Polk 

Poll  of  75  Experts  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  1962. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 

3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson 
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FIGURE  7.  Mary's  legs  appear  to  be  very  short. 

6.  Andrew  Jackson 

7.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

8.  James  K.  Polk        r^- 

9.  Harry  S.  Truman 

10.  John  Adams 

11.  Grover  Cleveland 

Poll  of  571  Historians  by  Gary  M.  Maranell,  1968. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 

3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Thomas  Jefferson 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

6.  Woodrow  Wilson 
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FIGURE  6.  Willie's  portrait  is  on  the  wall. 
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ington. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  grotesque  Lincoln  family. 

7.  Harry  S.  Truman 

8.  Andrew  Jackson 

9.  John  Kennedy 
10.  John  Adams 

From  "The  Evaluation  of  Presidents:  An  Extension  of 

the  Schlesinger  Polls,"  Journal  of  American  History,  LVII 

(June,  1970),  104-113. 

There  were  no  public  opinion  polls  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  the 

popular  prints  provide  a  sort  of  barometer  of  public  opinion. 

Their   direct   legacy    to    us,    Lincoln's    incomparably   high 

reputation  and  the  Cult  of  the  First  Family,  even  anticipated 

public  opinion.  Their  indirect  legacy  is  a  rich  and  vivid 

documentation    of    the    social    and    political    currents    of 

Abraham  Lincoln's  era. 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  is  seeking  proposals  for 
papers,  or  sessions,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual 
Symposium  on  Illinois  History,  December  4-5,  1981.  Papers, 
or  sessions,  will  be  considered  on  any  aspect  of  the  history] 
literature,  art  and  culture,  politics,  geography,  archeology] 
anthropology,  and  related  fields  of  Illinois  and/or  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The  Symposium  will  be  held  in 
Springfield. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  submit  proposals  should  send  a 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  word  summary,  along  with 
resumes  of  intended  participants,  to: 

Roger  D.  Bridges,  Director  of  Research 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

Old  State  Capitol 

Springfield,  Illinois  62706 
Proposals  must  be  received  by  April  15, 1981.  Individuals  will 
be  notified  of  the  Committee's  decision  by  June  1,  1981. 

Members  of  the  Symposium  Committee  are  Robert  M. 
McColley,  University  of  Illinois— Urbana/Champaign, 
Chairman;  G.  Cullom  Davis,  Sangamon  State  University; 
Raymond  E.  Hauser,  Waubonsee  Community  College;  Victor 
Hicken,  Western  Illinois  University;  Wilma  J.  Lund,  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education;  and  Robert  E.  Sterling,  Joliet 
Junior  College. 


CALL  FOR  LINCOLN  PAPERS 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  is  seeking  papers  for  its 
Ninth  Annual  Abraham  Lincoln  Symposium,  which  will  be 
held  on  February  12,  1982.  Proposals  for  papers  dealing  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  June  1, 
1981,  to  Roger  D.  Bridges,  Chairman  of  the  Symposium 
Committee,  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706. 

Springfield's  annual  symposium  on  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  premier  Lincoln  event  in  the  country.  Each  year  the 
leading  scholars  in  the  Lincoln  field  gather  in  Lincoln's 
home  town  to  deliver  or  to  listen  to  the  latest  findings  in 
scholarship.  The  symposium  is  free  of  charge,  and  all 
interested  Lincoln  students  should  make  an  effort  to  attend. 
The  papers  are  always  worthwhile,  and  the  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  other  like-minded  people  is  not  to  be  missed. 

The  symposium  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association.  This  is  always  a 
gala  event  and  makes  a  fine  conclusion  to  the  day.  To  be  sure 
of  receiving  the  announcement  of  the  symposium  and  the 
dinner,  join  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association.  Individual 
memberships  are  available  for  fifteen  dollars.  Membership 
includes  a  subscription  to  the  Papers  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  a  handome  journal  published  annually. 
Requests  for  membership  or  for  additional  information 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  William  K.  Alderfer,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Old  State  Capitol' 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706. 


A  Correction 

While  dispensing  advice  to  collectors  in  Lincoln  Lore 
Number  1709  (July,  1980),  I  neglected  to  mention  that  they 
should  study  the  dates  and  signatures  carefully  —  something 
I  did  not  do  myself  in  the  case  of  the  letter  shown  on  page  3.  As 
James  R.  H.  Spears  of  Indianapolis  quickly  pointed  out,  the 
letter  could  not  have  been  written  by  Lew  Wallace.  The  hand- 
writing is  not  his,  and  he  died  four  years  before  the  letter  was 
written. 

The  letter  came  in  a  lot  of  genuine  materials,  and  I 
carelessly  accepted  the  owner's  identification  of  the  author.  I 
spent  all  my  effort  trying  to  figure  out  who  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  was  and  what  book  it  referred  to.  Mr.  Spears  closed  his 
letter  by  saying,  "I  wonder  who  Charlie  and  Lew  really 
were?"  Do  any  of  Lincoln  Lore's  other  knowledgeable  readers 
know? 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 


FIGURE  10.  Lincoln  was  taller  than  Washington. 
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St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  1/31/99 

Historian  learns  of  brief  meeting  between  Lincoln's  son  and  Booth 

<snip> 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (AP)  --  Two  years  before  John  Wilkes  Booth  stood  behind 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  theater  box,  aimed  a  small  pistol  at  the  back  of  the 

president's  head  and  killed  him,  the  actor  briefly  met  Lincoln's  young  son 

during  another  performance,  a  historian  says. 

The  encounter  betwgen  Thomas  Lincoln,  known  as  Tad,  and  Booth  was  only 
recently  discovered  by  a  New  Jersey  historian  who  came  across  a  description  of 
the  event  in  an  obituary  published  in  a  New  York  newspaper  nearly  100  years 
ago,  The  (Springfield)  State  Journal-Register  reported  Sunday. 


William  Styple  told  the  newspaper  that  his  research  of  Gustav  Albert 
Schurmanrij  the  subject  of  a  Civil  War-era 
nearly  10  years  ago,  led  to  the  discovery. 


Schurmann,  the  subject  of  a  Civil  War-era  photograph  that  caught"  riis  attention 


"It  all  started  with  the  photo,''  Styple  said.  "I'm  a  collector  of  Civil  War 
photographs,  a  historian,  and  an  author.  In  about  1990,  I  found  a  (photograph) 
of  a  12-year-old  soldier  with  a  bugle. ' ' 

Beginning  in  1861  at  age  12,  Schurmann  served  as  a  musician  and  bugler  in 
Company  I  of  the  4  0th  New  York  Infantry. 

He  also  turned  out  to  be  Tad  Lincoln's  companion  on  the  evening  of  April  18, 
1863,  when  he  attended  a  play  at  Grover ' s  Theater  in  Washington,  accordinq  to 
Styple. 

During  the  play,  Tad,  then  10,  became  fascinated  by  the  leading  man.  At 
inter-mission,  Tad  and  Schurmann  went  backstage,  where  they  were  introduced  to 
Booth  in  his  dressing  room. 


(tn^'\) 


The  actor  greeted  the  two  boys  warmly,  chatted  with  them  while  he  put  on  his 
makeup  and  gave  each  boy  roses  from  a  bouquet  that  had  been  presented  to  him, 
Styple  said. 

Styple  described  the  ironic  meeting  in  ""The  Little  Bugler:  The  True  Story  of 
a  Twelve-Year-Old  Boy  in  the  Civil  War, ' '  a  book  chronicling  Schurmann's  life. 

While  researching  the  young  war  veteran's  life,  Styple  said  he  found  an 
obituary  of  Schurmann  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  1905  which  related  two 
weeks  he  spent  at  the  White  House  as  a  companion  to  Tad  Lincoln. 

Schurmann  met  Tad  and  his  father  in  early  April  1863,  when  the  president  was 
on  a  tour  inspecting  the  troops.  Tad,  known  for  his  high  spirits  and 
mischievousness,  immediately  hit  it  off  with  the  older  boy  and  Schurmann  was 
soon  invited  to  the  White  House  by  the  president. 

It  was  during  the  visit  that  Tad  and  Schurmann  attended  Booth's  performance  of 
""The  Marble  Heart, ' '  a  successful  melodrama. 

Terry  Alford,  a  professor  of  history  at  Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
and  an  expert  on  Booth,  says  he  finds  Styple ' s  account  of  the  meeting 
credible . 


""I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  minute.  It  sounds  very  plausible  to  me, 
The  Journal -Register . 


Alford  told 


Booth  was  performing  in  the  play  in  Washington  in  April  1863,  Alford  said.  And 
Booth  likely  would  have  given  a  warm  welcome  to  two  young  admirers,  even  if 
they  were  the  offspring  of  northerners. 

Further,  Alford  said,  while  Booth's  Confederate  sympathies  were  no  secret,  in 
April  1863  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  plot  against  President  Lincoln.  Booth  shot 
Lincoln  on  April  14,  1865,  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington. 

Alford  noted  that  Tad  Lincoln  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Grover ' s  Theater  and 
it  would  almost  be  surprising  if  he  had  not  encountered  Booth  there. 

Other  evidence  that  supports  Schurmann's  story,  Styple  said,  include  an 
autographed  photo  of  Tad  and  two  books  inscribed  to  Schurmann  by  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  that  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Schurmann's  descendants. 
<snip> 
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Thomas  Lincoln  (1853-1871) 

The  youngest  Lincoln  son  was  named  after  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  Thomas,  but  "Tad's"  nickname  stemmed 
from  his  father's  belief  that  he  resembled  a  tadpole  at  birth. 
He  was  rambunctious  child  who  was  a  favorite  of  his  father, 
particularly  after  the  death  of  his  bosom  brother,  Willie. 
According  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  cousin,  Elizabeth  Todd 
Grimsley,  he  was  "a  gay,  gladsome,  merry,  spontaneous 
fellow,  bubbling  over  with  innocent  fun,  whose  laugh  rang 
through  the  house,  when  not  moved  to  tears.  Quick  in  mind, 
and  impulse,  like  his  mother,  with  her  naturally  sunny 
temperament,  he  was  the  life,  as  also  the  worry  of  the 

household."1  Julia  Taft  described  Tad  as  quick-tempered;  he 
was  "very  affectionate  when  he  chose,  but  implacable  in  his 
dislikes."2  White  House  aide  William  O.  Stoddard  described 
a  typical  scene  involving  the  two  brothers: 

What  a  yell!  But  it  comes  from  the  forces  belonging  to 
quite  another  seat  of  war.  Tad  has  been  trying  to  make 
another  seat  of  war.  Tad  has  been  trying  to  make  a  war- 
map  of  Willie,  and  there  are  rapid  movements  in 
consequence  on  both  sides.  Peace  is  obtained  by 
sending  them  to  their  mother,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  but  the  President  does  not  return  to  his  desk. 
He  is  studying  one  of  the  maps  he  has  pulled  down 
from  the  spring-roller  above  the  lounge  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  room.  It  is  an  outline  map  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  mountain  ranges,  and  it  is  likely  that  something 

important  is  going  on  there.3 

Tad  was  deficient  in  schooling,  which  his  father  refused  to 
impose  on  him.  Tad  didn't  learn  to  read  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  murdered.  A  speech  defect  made  it  difficult  to 
understand  him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  beloved  by  many 
around  the  White  House  and  by  Union  troops,  whom  he  often 
saw  on  visits  with  his  father.  He  could  wear  one  of  several 
military  uniforms  —  he  had  been  named  a  lieutenant  by 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton.  His  exercise  of  military 
discipline  over  the  White  House  staff  was  interrupted  by  his 
unamused  older  brother.  What  was  often  considered  bratty  by 
others  was  considered  adorable  by  his  father,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted.  When  the  President  would  try  to  send  him  away 
from  his  office,  Tad  would  reply:  "No,  no,  Papa.  I  want  to 
stay  and  see  the  people." 

And  people  loved  Tad  because  he  often  championed  their 
cause  to  his  father.  White  House  guard  William  Crook  later 
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recalled:  "Taddie  could  never  speak  very  plainly.  He  had  his 
own  language;  the  names  that  he  gave  some  of  us  we  like  to 
remember  to-day.  The  President  was  'papa-day,'  which  meant 
'papa  dear.'  Tom  Pendel  was  'Tom  Pen,'  and  I  was  "Took." 
But  for  all  his  baby  tongue  he  had  a  man's  heart,  and  in  some 
things  a  man's  mind.  I  believe  he  was  the  best  companion  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  had  —  one  who  always  understood  him,  and 

whom  he  always  understood."4  Tad's  friendliness  had  a 
positive  side.  Historian  Matthew  Pinsker  wrote  that  "The 
infantry  guards  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  bestowed  upon  the 
youngest  Lincoln  an  unofficial  title  of  '3rd  Lieutenant,'  and 
he  became,  according  to  their  sergeant,  'a  great  favorite'  of 
the  company,  appearing  'often  at  drill  time  on  his  pony.'"5 

Tad  was  less  beloved  by  the  President's  secretaries  and  by 
cabinet  members,  who  viewed  his  interruptions  with  disdain. 
Historian  Benjamin  P.  Thomas  wrote:  "Tad  ate  all  the 
strawberries  intended  for  a  state  dinner;  the  steward  raged 
and  tore  his  hair,  but  his  mother  merely  asked  him  why  he 

did  it."6  Nevertheless,  secretary  John  Hay  recalled  Tad  with 
fondness  when  he  wrote  his  obituary: 


"He  was  so  full  of  life  and  vigor  —  so  bubbling  over 
with  health  and  high  spirits,  that  he  kept  the  house 
alive  with  his  pranks  and  his  fantastic  enterprises.  He 
was  always  a  'chartered  libertine,'  and  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Willie,  a  prematurely  serous  and  studious 
child,  and  the  departure  of  Robert  for  college,  he 
installed  himself  as  the  absolute  tyrant  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  He  was  idolized  by  both  his  father  and 
mother,  petted  and  indulged  by  his  teachers,  and  fawned  upon  and  caressed  by  that 
noisome  horde  of  office-seekers  which  infested  the  ante-rooms  of  the  White  House. 
He  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  books  and  no  opinion  of  discipline,  and  thought  very 
little  of  any  tutor  who  would  not  assist  him  in  yoking  his  kids  to  a  chair  or  in  driving 
his  dogs  tandem  over  the  South  Lawn.  He  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  lawless,  and 
always  knew  whether  he  could  make  a  tutor  serviceable  or  not.  If  he  found  one  with 
obstinate  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  grammar  to  kite-flying  as  an  intellectual 
employment,  he  soon  found  means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  He  had  so  much  to  do  that 
he  felt  he  could  not  waste  time  in  learning  to  spell.  Early  in  the  morning  you  could 
hear  his  shrill  pipe  resounding  through  the  dreary  corridors  of  the  Executive 
residence.  The  day  passed  in  a  rapid  succession  of  plots  and  commotions,  and  when 
the  President  laid  down  his  weary  pen  toward  midnight,  he  generally  found  his  infant 
goblin  asleep  under  his  table  or  roasting  his  curly  head  by  the  open  fire-place;  and  the 
tall  chief  would  pick  up  the  child  and  trudge  off  to  bed  with  the  drowsy  little  burden 
on  his  shoulder,  stooping  under  the  doors  and  dodging  the  chandeliers.  The  President 
took  infinite  comfort  in  the  child's  rude  health,  fresh  fun,  and  uncontrollable 
boisterousness.  He  was  pleased  to  see  him  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  books,  but  with 
singularly  accurate  ideas  of  practical  matters.  He  was  a  fearless  rider,  while  yet  so 
small  that  his  legs  stuck  out  horizontally  from  the  saddle.  He  had  that  power  of 
taming  and  attaching  animals  to  himself,  which  seems  the  especial  gift  of  kindly  and 
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unlettered  natures.  'Let  him  run,'  the  easy-going  President  would  say;  'he  has  time 
enough  left  to  learn  his  letters  and  get  pokey.  Bob  was  just  such  a  little  rascal,  and 
now  he  is  a  very  decent  boy.'"7 


Tad  had  his  own  special  code  for  entering  his  father's  office  —  three  quick  taps  and  two  slow 
bangs  —  but  he  needed  no  code  to  reach  his  father's  tender  heart.  The  President  virtually  refused 
to  discipline  or  restrain  his  youngest  son.  Tad  had  free  rein  in  the  house  and  grounds  —  disrupting 
staff,  meetings,  and  social  occasions  at  will.  Noah  Brooks  wrote  that,  "I  was  once  sitting  with  the 
President  in  the  library  when  Tad  tore  into  the  room  in  search  of  something,  and  having  found  it, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  father  like  a  small  thunderbolt,  gave  him  one  wild,  fierce  hug,  and  without 
a  word,  fled  from  the  room  before  his  father  could  put  out  a  hand  to  detain  him."8  According  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Charles  A.  Dana,  "Often  I  sat  by  Tad's  father  reporting  to  him  about 
some  important  matter  that  I  had  been  ordered  to  inquire  into,  and  he  would  have  this  boy  on  his 
knee;  and,  while  he  would  perfectly  understand  the  report,  the  striking  thing  about  him  was  his 
affection  for  the  child."9  Tad's  ability  to  manipulate  and  annoy  others  is  suggested  by  a  story  told 
by  painter  Francis  Carpenter  who  spent  six  months  at  the  White  House  preparing  a  painting  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation: 


The  day  after  the  review  of  Burnside's  division  some  photographers  from  Brady's 
Gallery  came  up  to  the  White  House  to  make  some  stereoscopic  studies  for  me  of  the 
President's  office.  They  requested  a  dark  closet,  in  which  to  develop  the  pictures;  and 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  infringing  upon  anybody's  rights,  I  took  them  to  an 
unoccupied  room  of  which  little  'Tad'  had  taken  possession  a  few  days  before,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  the  servants,  had  fitted  up  as  a  miniature  theatre,  with 
stage,  curtains,  orchestra,  stalls,  parquette,  and  all.  Knowing  that  the  use  required 
would  interfere  with  none  of  his  arrangements,  I  led  the  way  to  his  apartment. 

Everything  went  on  well,  and  one  or  two  pictures  had  been  taken,  when  suddenly 
there  was  an  uproar.  The  operator  came  back  to  the  office,  and  said  that  'Tad'  had 
taken  great  offence  at  the  occupation  of  his  room  without  his  consent,  and  had  locked 
the  door,  refusing  all  admission.  The  chemicals  had  been  taken  inside,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  getting  at  them,  he  having  carried  off  the  key.  In  the  midst  of  this 
conversation,  'Tad'  burst  in,  in  a  fearful  passion.  He  laid  all  the  blame  upon  me  — 
said  that  I  had  no  right  to  use  his  room,  and  that  the  men  should  not  go  in  even  to  get 
their  things.  He  had  locked  the  door,  and  they  should  not  go  there  again  —  'they  had 
no  business  in  his  room!'  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  sitting  for  a  photograph,  and  was  still 
in  the  chair.  He  said,  very  mildly,  Tad,  go  and  unlock  the  door.'  Tad  went  off 
muttering  into  his  mother's  room,  refusing  to  obey.  I  followed  him  into  the  passage, 
but  no  coaxing  would  pacify  him.  Upon  my  return  to  the  President,  I  found  him  still 
sitting  patiently  in  the  chair,  from  which  he  had  not  risen.  He  said:  'Has  not  the  boy 
opened  that  door?'  I  replied  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  him  —  he  had  gone  off  in  a 
great  pet.  Mr.  Lincoln's  lips  came  together  firmly,  and  then,  suddenly  rising,  he  strode 
across  the  passage  with  the  air  of  one  bent  on  punishment,  and  disappeared  in  the 
domestic  apartments.  Directly  he  returned  with  the  key  to  the  theatre,  which  he 
unlocked  himself.  'There,'  said  he,  'go  ahead,  it  is  all  right  now.'  He  then  went  back  to 
his  office,  followed  by  myself,  and  resumed  his  seat.  'Tad,'  said  he,  half 
apologetically,  'is  a  peculiar  child.  He  was  violently  excited  when  I  went  to  him.  I 
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said,  Tad,  do  you  know  you  are  making  your  father  a  great  deal  of  trouble?'  He  burst 
into  tears,  instantly  giving  me  up  the  key.'10 

Tad's  instincts  often  mirrored  his  father's  in  their  compassion.  Ward  Hill  Lamon  recalled  on 
occasion  in  which  Tad  took  up  the  cause  of  some  Kentuckians  who  had  been  waiting  for  several 
hours  to  see  the  President.  He  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  and  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to 
introduce  some  friends  to  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  agreed  and  Tad  took  them  into  to  see  the 
President.  Tad  introduced  the  leader  and  then  asked  him  to  introduce  the  others.  According  to 
Lamon,  "The  introductions  were  gone  through  with,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  gentlemen  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  avoiding  for  a  week.  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  for  the  boy,  took  him  on  his  lap, 
kissed  him,  and  told  him  it  was  all  right,  and  that  he  had  introduced  his  friend  like  a  little 
gentleman  as  he  was."  Tad  later  explained  that  he  called  the  men  his  "friends"  because  "they 
looked  so  good  and  sorry,  and  said  they  were  from  Kentucky,  that  I  thought  they  must  be  our 
friends."  His  father  replied:  "That  is  right,  my  son.  I  would  have  the  whole  human  race  your 
friends  and  mine,  if  it  were  possible."1 1 

When  the  President  gave  his  final  serenade  speech  at  the  White  House  on  April  1 1,  Tad  picked  up 
the  pages  of  his  speech  as  he  discarded  them.  When  a  listener  suggested  that  the  defeated  Rebels 
should  be  hung,  Tad  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  must  hang  on  to  them."  President  Lincoln  responded, 
"That's  right,  Tad,  we  must  hang  on  to  them."12  Tad  was  not  always  so  tender-hearted.  He 
sometimes  sentenced  dolls  and  the  family's  pet  turkey  to  death  —  only  to  have  his  father  issue 
pardons  at  Tad's  own  request.  When  Tad  was  told  his  father  was  shot  on  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1 865,  he  was  understandably  devastated,  but  bore  up  better  than  his  mother.  The  next  day,  a 
family  friend  from  Illinois,  attorney  John  Albert  Jones,  came  to  the  White  House  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  According  to  Jones  daughter,  "When  Tad  saw  my  father,  he  ran  up  to  him 
and  asked;  'Mr.  Jones,  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  something  of  my  father's?'  'Yes,  Tad,  'but  of  no 
value.'  Tad  led  my  father  to  his  father's  desk  and  gave  him  two  pens,  the  last  his  father  had 
used."13 

Two  days  after  his  father's  murder,  Tad  asked  a  White  House  visitor  if  he  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
"gone  to  heaven?"  When  the  visitor  replied  in  the  affirmative,  Tad  said:  "I  am  glad  he  has  gone 
there,  for  he  never  was  happy  after  he  came  here.  This  was  not  a  good  place  for  him!"14  Born  in 
1853,  Tad  died  at  age  18  in  Chicago  of  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  —  breaking  his  mother's  heart 
once  again. 
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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

We  have  been  requested  to  present  to  our  readers 
again  the  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  son. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  do  it,  especially  on  this  anni- 
versary-month of  our  nation's  independence.  We  give, 
in  addition,  a  few  words  spoken  by  him  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1863,  at  a  serenade  :  — 

"Fellow-citizens,  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see 
you  to-night :  and  yet  I  will  not  say  I  thank  you  for 
this  call ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  Almighty  God 
for  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  called.  How  lono- 
ago  is  it  ?  Eighty  odd  years,  since,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  for  the  first-time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
nation,  by  its  representatives,  assembled,  and  declared, 
as  a  self-evident  truth,  '  that  all  men  are  created  equal. ' 
That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


LINCOLN'S    SON    "FOBGAVB" 

During  the  Civil  War  President 
Lincoln  tried  to  instill  into  ths 
mind  of  his  youngest  son.  Tad,  the 
idea  that  he  could  be  a  great  help 
in  winning  the  war  and  saving  lh« 
Union,  if  he  would  only  try  very 
hard.  So  on  that  memorable 
Tuesday  night.  April  11,  1865,  alter 
Tad  had  heard  his  lather  tell  th« 
Cabinet  council  and  While 
House  callers  that  people  of  (he 
North  must  forgive  and  welcome 
the  South  back  Into  the  fold,  Tad 
decided  to  adopt  the  plan. 
I  That  evening  when  a  great 
crowd  arrived  to  serenade  and 
congratulate  the  President,  TarJ 
rook  out  of  its  hiding  place  a 
Confederate  flag  some  one  had 
given  him,  and  waved  it  out.  of  a 
second-story  window  over  heads 
of  the  serenaders.  A  harsh  laugii 
and  murmurs  of  dissent  arose 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  servant, 
frightened  by  what  he  conceived 
to  be  Tad's  ill-timed  demonstra- 
tion, seized  the  boy  by  the  seat 
of  his  trousers  and  snatched  him 
and  the  stars  and  bars  back  out 
of   sight. —  (New   York    Woricl. 


Lincoln's  Son  "Forgave." 

New  York  World:  During  toe 
civil  war  President  Lincoln  tried  to 
instill  into  the  mind  of  his  youngest 
son,  Tad,  the  idea  that  he  could  be 
a  great  help  in  winning  the  war  and 
saving  the  Union,  if  he  would  only 
try  very  hard.  So  on  that  memor- 
able Tuesday  night,  April  1,  1865, 
after  Tad  had  heard  his  father  tell 
the  cabinet  council  and  white ' 
HouBe  callers,  that  people  of  the 
north  must  forgive  and  welcome 
the  south  back  Into  the  fold,  Tad  ! 
decided  to  adopt  the  plan. 

That  evening  when  a  great  crowd 
arrived  to  serenade  and  congratu- 
late the  president,  Tad  took  out  of 
its  hiding  place  a  confederate  flag 
someone  had  given  him,  and  waved 
it  out  of  the  second  story  window 
over  heads  of  the  eerenaders.  A 
harsh  laugh  and  murmurs  of  dis- 
sent arose  from  the  crowd,  and  a 
servant,  frightened  by  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  Tad's  ill-timed  demon- 
stration seized  the  boy  by  the  seat 
of  his  trousers  and  snatched  him 
and  the  stars  and  bars  back  out  of 
sight. 


PATRIOTISM    OF    TAD    LINCOLN. 


Why  K   Wasn't  Appreciated  Until  His  Fa- 
ther  Had   Approved  of  II. 

One  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  the 
closing'  days  of  nr.r  civil  war  occurred 
when  I!..-  troops  "inarching'  home 
again"  passed  in  grand  form,  if  with 
-.vol  I- worn  uniforms,  ami  tattered  bunt- 
ing, before  til.:  White  House.  Natur- 
ally an  immense  crowd  had  assembled 
on  the  streets,  the  lawns,  porches,  bal- 
conies and  windows,  even  those  of  the 
executive  mansion  itself  being  crowded 
to  excess. 

A  central  figure  was  that  of  the  pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  who.  with 
bared  head,  unfurled  and  waved  our 
nation's  flag  in  the  midst  of  lusty- 
cheers.  But  suddenly  there  was  an 
unexpected  sight.  A  small  boy  leaned 
forward  and  sent  streaming-  to  the  air 
the  banner  of  the  boys  in  gray.  It  was 
an  old  flag-  which  had  been  captured 
from  the  confederates,  and  which  the 
urchin,  the  president's  second  son,  Tad, 
had  obtained  possession  of,  and  con- 
sidered an  additional  token  of  triumph 
to  unfurl  on  this  all-important  day. 
Vainly  did  the  servant  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  window  plead  with 
him  to  desist.  1V0.  Master  Tad,  the 
pet  of  the  White  House,  was  not  to  be 
prevented  from  adding  to  the  loyal 
demonstration  of  the  hour. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  the  crowd 
viewed  it  differently.  Had  it  floated 
from  any  other  window  in  the  capital 
that  day.  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
the  target  of  contempt  and  abuse:  but 
when  the  president,  understanding 
what  had  happened,  turned,  with  a 
smile  on  his  grand  plain  face,  and 
showed  his  approval  by  gesture  and  ex- 
pression, cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air. 
It  was,  surely  enough,  the  expression 
of  peace  and  good  will,  which,  of  all  our 
commanders,  none  was  better  pleased 
to  promote  than  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

Tad,  as  he  was  called  at  home,  was 
his  father's  idol  and  constant  com- 
panion. Scarcely  a  day  but  he  could 
be  seen  trudging  along-  the  country 
roads  near  their  summer  home  or  in 
the  city  itself,  his  small  figure  in  corn- 
eal e  ontrast  to  the  president's  tali  lank 
form.  In  these  walks  they  had  chats 
which  were  to  the  boy  as  precious 
memories.  His  early  death  was  a 
calamity,  for  on  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope he  promised  everything-  fine,  man-  , 
ly  and  noble  his  father  had  hoped  for.  ! 

A  characteristic  incident,  which  he 
himself  related  to  the  writer,  occurred 
a  day  or  two  after  his  entering,  tem- 
porarily, a  foreign  school.  A  rather 
snobbish  young  gentleman  of  rank,  not 
knowing-  who  young  Lincoln  was,  in- 
quired, as  boys  will  of  each  other,  who 
his  father  was.  Tad,  with  the  slow, 
reflective  smile  which  was  his  sole  point 
of  resemblance  to  his  father,  answered: 
"A  wood-chopper." 
"Oh,  indeed!''  was  the  rather  sneer- 
ing answer.  And  for  a  day  or  two  the 
high-horn  lad  turned  the  cold-shoulder 
to  the  ''new  boy." 

Judge  of  his  feelings  when,  very  soon, 
the  American  lad's  prestige  being 
known  to  all  the  school,  he  found  that 
he  had  made  himself  ridiculous.  Tad, 
however,  was  too  much  of  a  little  gen- 
tleman not  to  accept  the  friendship, 
however  tardily  offered.— Harper's 
Young-  People. 


Little  Tad's  Christmas 

President  Lincoln  sometimes  let  little  Tad  ac- 
company him  on  his  rounds  of  t^e  camps  and 
hospitals.     During  the  winter  ^l^the  Presl- 

little  boy  visited 
the  camps  across 
the  Potomac. 
They  found  the 
soldier  boys  suf- 
fering from  poor 
shelter  and  many 
were  sick  and  all 
were  cold.  As  the 
President  sat  at 
his  desk  that 
Christmas  eve, 
wearv  and  ha- 
rassed, Tad  ran 
Into  h  1  in  with 
his  arms  full  of 
books,  many  of 
them  his  own 
Christmas  books. 
"Papa,  say,"  he  cried,  "I  want  to  send  these 
pretty P  books  to  the  camp.  Do  you  remember 
how  lonesome  the  men  looked.'  mln,,*a 

Mr.  Lincoln  held  the  child  close  for  a  minute, 
"Yes  my  son,"  he  said,  "send  a  big  box.  Ask 
mother  for  plenty  of  warm  things  and  tell 
Daniel  to  pact  in  all  of  the  good  eatables  hecan 
and  let  him  mark  the  box,  'Prom  Tad  Lincoln. 

.  Lincoln's  Jldoice  to  a  Client 


TAD  LINCOLN. 

.  _  The  Lincoln  boys  were  bright  features 
of  the  social  administration  but  above  all 
they  were  the  only  source  of  comfort  to  the 
war  President  in  many  of  his  darkest  hours. 
The  bond  between  father  and  sons  was  more 
than  close  during  the  first  twenty  months  of 
the  administration.  The  eldest  son,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  who  is  at  present  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  was  well  gr'own  at  the  time,  but  Willie 
and  Tad  were  bright  litile  fellows  and  endless 
stories  of  both  are  handed  down  to  us.  Willie 
and  his  father  were  particularly  close  and  the 
death  of  this  son  in  the  middle  of  February, 
18G2,  added  the  greatest  grief  of  his  life  to  the 
burden  the  President  was  already  bear- 
ing. After  Willie's  death  Tad  was 
closer  than  ever  to  his  parents  and 
was  the  pet  of  the  Presidential  circle 
and  the  real  ruler  of  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Lincoln  seemed  never  content  without  Tad 
J.ayflig  about  him,  and  manv  a  critical  sub- 
let was  debated  with  Tad    Lincoln    and  his 

toys  in  the  room.  Still  although  Tad  became 
very  necessary  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was 
greatly  beloved,  he  never  quite  tilled  the 
place  of  Willie,  for  whom  the  President 
never  ceased  to  mourn  even  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Tad  was  a  very  affectionate  and  seu- 
'^kveboy,  and  the  shock  of  his  father's  mur- 
der affected  his  health  and  he  lived  but  a  few 
*ears  loager. 


-t  it 


The  Father  and  Tad. 

Lincoln  was  not  troubled  with  an  excess 
of  dignity,  during  his  Springfield  days 
He  did  not  always  permit  the  dignity  of 
others  to  restrain  him  when  he  felt  like 
boyish    spol-t.      In    the    presence    of    one 


mall   person,   he    unbent   to  the  limit  -of 
romping.      That    person    was    "Tad,"     the 
beloved    son,    who    died    after   the    family 
went  to  the  White  Houfie. 
^  "I    remember    one    day    I    went    up    to 
Springfield    in    company    with    Mr.    Trum- 
bull," said  Henry  Guest  Mc Pike  of  Alton. 
"We    had    political    business    at    Mr.    Lin- 
coln's  office.      Trumbull    was   a   very   dig- 
nified man.     We  were  sitting  in  the  office 
talking    to    Mr.    Lincoln,    when    the    door 
opened   and   a  boy   dashed  in,   running  as 
hard    as    he    could.      He    was    Tad.    His 
father    stood     v.t     and     opened     wide    his 
arms.     Tad  came  running.     When  he  was 
about  t>  feet  away  he  .lumped  and  caught 
his    father    around     the      neck.       Lincoln 
wrapped    his    arms    around    the    boy    and 
spanked  him  good,  both  of  them  laughing 
and   carrying  on   as   if  there   was   nobody 
looking  at  them." 

What  Judge  Trumbull  thought  of  the 
interruption  he  did  not  say.  He  sat  there 
observing  the  frolic  without  a  sign  to 
indicate  that  to  him  this  was  a  novel 
interlude  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  discus- 
sion  on  affairs   of   national   concern. 


*. 


TAD  LINCOLN'S  RIDE. 


i  Charming      Incident    Related      by      a 

War- Time  Knginecr. 

I     Mr.  John  Henry  Martin  sends  to  the 

,  New  York  Sun  a  pretty  story  or  a  ride 

which  he  once  gave  to  Tad  Lincoln.    It 

was  early  in  the  war.     jgr.  Martin,  a 

soldier,   had   been  detailed  to   run   an 

engine  on  a  little  road  that  ran  from 

Washington   down    into    Virginia,   and 

one  morning,  as  he  sat  in  the  cab  of  the 

j  engine   reading   a    newspaper,    he   be- 

I  came  conscious,    without   paying   any 

particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a 

man  and  a  boy  were  walking  about  the 

engine  and  examining  it.     He  says: 

At  length  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  question  the  boy  put  to  the  man: 

"Papa,  can't  we  get  up  on  it?     Ask 
the  gentleman,  please!" 

Before  ho  could  comply  with  the 
boy's  request  I  laid  aside  my  paper  and 
Invited  the  two  to  step  up.  I  noticed 
that  the  gentleman  was  tall.  He  had 
to  remove  his  high  silk  hat,  and  then 
\stand  in  a  slightly  stoopiug  position 
vhile  in  the  cab.  From  his  answers  to 
vhe  questions  with  which  the  boy  plied 
3'ini  and  his  explanations  of  different 
rarts  of  the  machine,  I  saw  that  he 
...now  something  of  the  principle  upon 
u'hich  locomotives  are  built. 

"0  papa!  I  do  wish  I  could  take  a 
aide  on  it." 

"Not  now,  my  son.  Maybe  some  day 
we  may  have  a  chance." 

I  said,  "If  you  and  your  son  will  have 
a  seat  over  there  on  the  fireman's  box 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  young  man 
a  little  ride.  I  want  to  pump  her  up, 
anyway." 

He  thanked  me  as  he  and  the  boy  \ 
seated  themselves.  I  set  the  lever, 
opened  the  throttle  slightly,  and  we 
moved  slowly  down  the  yard,  and  out 
to  the  Washington  end  of  the  Long 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac.  The  gen- 
tleman explained  to  the  boy  all  my  acts 
in  controlling  the  machine  in  a  manner 
that  showed  he  knew  the  locomotive 
very  well. 

"O  papa!  I  do  wish  I  could  take  a 
long  ride  on  this  engine  out  in  the  coun- 
try, where  it  goes  fast.  It  must  be 
grand  to  be  carried  away  by  such  a  big, 
strong  horse." 

As    the    engine  slowly  backed    once 

more    into   the   sheds    the  gentleman 

I  again  thanked  me,  and  as  I  caught  the 


wistful  look  in  the  boy's  face  1  was 
prompted  to  say: 

"My  run  is  only  three  hours  out  ani 
three  back,  sir.  I  leave  here  at  10  a.  m. 
and  return  at  4:30  p.  m.  If  you  are  \vill- 
ing  to  trust  the  boy  to  me,  I  will  take 
him  for  the  trip  here  in  front  of  me  on 
my  seat.  The  road  is  safe.  We  do  not 
go  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  think 
I  can  promise  to  deliver  the  young  man 
to  you  at  this  spot  at  4:30  this  after- 
noon." 

"Papa,  papa,  do  let  me  go;  it  will  be 
so  nice,  and  I  know  this  gentleman  will 
see  that  no  harm  comes  to  me.  Do  let 
me  go,  papa,  and  don't  tell  mamma  un- 
til I  get  back.  I  want  to  surprise  her 
by  telling  her  all  about  the  trip." 

The  gentleman  could  not  withstand 
his  son's  pleading.    He  let  him  go. 

Words  fail  to  tell  the  delight  of  the 
boy  as  we  sped  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Virginia.  From  the  questions 
he  asked  I  soon  discovered  he  was  a 
Western  boy  from  the  prairie  land. 

As  the  engine  puffed  and  groaned  up 
a  long  grade  on  the  return  trip  sudden- 
ly the  boy,  who  sat  between  my  knees, 
looked  up  into  my  face  and  said: 

"I  have  got  the  very  best  papa  that 
ever  lived.    Do  you  know  my  papa?" 

"No,  my  boy,  I  do  not;  but  there  was 
something  so  familiar  to  me  in  his  ap- 
pearance that  ever  since  you  climbed 
into  this  cab  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
where  I  have  seen  your  father  before. 
What  is  his  name?" 

"Why,  he  is  Abraham  Lincoln,"  re- 
plied my  fellow-traveler. 

For  a  moment  I  reeled  on  my  seat  in 
surprise,  buc  soon  it  flashed  on  me  that 
the  tall  man  who  had  placed  the  child 
in  my  charge  could  be  no  other  than 
the  President,  wliom  I  had  only  seen  as 
pictured  in  the  newspapers. 

You  may  be  sure  I  made  a  doubly 
careful  run  into  Washington  when  I 
found  that  Tad  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
President,  was  the  little  guest  I  bad  in 
my  cab. 

Another  man,  I  suppose  a  White 
House  servant,  met  the  train  on  its  ar- 
rival and  took  the  boy  away. 

The  next  and  last  time  I  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  when  he  lay  in  state 
in  Washington  before  the  sad  funeral 
cortege  started  to  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois to  lay  the  martyr  President  to  rest 
at  Springfield. 


Tad   Lincoln's  Ride. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Martin  sends  to  the  New  York 
Sun  a  pretty  story  of  a  ride  which  lie  once  gave 
to  Tad  Lincoln.  It  was  early  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Martin,  a  soldier,  had  be,en  detailed  to  run  an 
engine  on  a  little  load  that  ran  from  Washington 
down  into  Virginia,  and  one  morning,  as  In-  sat  in 
the  cab  of  the  engine  reading  a  newspaper,  he 
became  conscious,  without  paying  any  particular 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  man  and  a  boy  were 
walking  about  the  engine  and  examining  it.  He 
says : 


attracted    by  a 
Ask  t lie  geutle- 


At  'length    my  attention   wa- 
question  the  boy  put  to  the  man 
"Papa,  can't  we  get  up  on  it? 
man.  please!" 

Before  he  could  comply  with  the  boy's  request  I 
hud  aside  my  paper  and  invited  the  two  to  step  up 
1  noticed  that  the  gentleman  was  tall.  He  had  to 
remove  his  high  silk  hat.  and  then  stand  in  a 
slightly  stooping  position  while  in  the  cab.  From 
his  answers  to  the  questions  with  which  the  boy 
plied  him  and  his  explanations  of  different  parts 
of  the  machine,  1  saw  that  he  knew  something  of 
tlie  principle  upon  which  locomotives  are  built 
"O  papa!  1  do  wish  f  could  take  a  ride  on  it  " 
"Not  now,  my  son.  Maybe  some  day  we  may 
have  a  chance."  " 

1  said,  "If  you  and  your  son  will  have  a  seat 
oyer  there  on  the  fireman's  box  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  the  young  man  a  little  ride.  1  want  to  pump 
her  up,  anyway." 

He  thanked  me  as  he  and  the  boy  seated  them- 
selves. 1  set  the  lever,  opened  the  throttle  Slightly 
and  we  moved  slowly  down  the  yard,  and  out  to 
the  Washington  end  of  the  Long  Bridge  across  the 
1  otomae.  The  gentleman  explained  to  the  boy 
all  my  acts  in  controlling  the  machine  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  lie  knew  the  locomotive  verv 
Weil.  J 

"0  papa!  I  do  wish  1  could  lake  a  long  ride  on 
tins  engine  out  in  the  country,  where  it  goes  fast 
It  must  be  grand  to  be  carried  away  by  such  a  big 
strong  horse." 

As  the  engine  slowly  backed  once  more  into  the 
sheds  the  gentleman  again  thanked  me.  and  as  1 
caught  the  wistful  look  in  the  boy's  face  1  was 
prompted  to  say: 

"My  run  is  only  three  hours  out  and  three  back 
sir.  1  leave  here  at  10  A.  M,  anil  return  at  4.30 
1  .  M.  It  you  are  willing  to  trust,  the  boy  to  me  I 
will  take  him  lor  tin:  trip  here  in  front  of  me  on 
my  seat.  The  road  is  safe.  We  do  not  go  into 
the  enemy's  country.  I  think  I  can  promise  to 
cleaver  the  young  man  to  you  at  this  spot  at  4.3U 
this  afternoon." 

"Papa,  papa,  do  let  me  go:  it  will  be  so  nice, 
and  1  know  this  gentleman  will  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  me.  Do  let  me  go,  papa,  and  don't  tell 
mamma  until  1  get  back.  1  want  to  surprise  her 
by  telling  her  all  about  the  trip." 

The  gentleman  could  not  withstand  his  son's 
pleading,     lie  let  him  go. 

Words  fail  to  tell  the  delight  of  the  boy  as  we 
sued  over  the  lulls  and  valleys  of  Virginia.  From 
till;  questions  lie  asked  1  soon  discovered  he  was 
a  Western  boy  from  the  prairie  land. 

As  the  engine  puffed  and  groaned  up  a  long 
grade  on  the  return  trip  suddenly  the  boy  who 
sat  between  my  knees,  looked  up  into  my  face 
and  said: 

"I  have  got  the  very  best  papa  that  ever  lived. 
Do  you  know  my  papa?" 

"No,  my  boy,  1  do  not ;  but  there  was  something 
so  familiar  to  me  in  his  appearance  that  ever  since 
you  climbed  into  this  cab  1  have  been  trying  to 
think  where  1  have  seen  your  father  before. 
W  hat  is  his  name'.'" 

"Why,  he  is  Abraham  Lincoln,"  replied  my 
fellow-traveller. 

For  a  moment  I  reeled  on  my  seat  in  surprise, 
hut  soon  it  Hashed  on  me  that  the  tall  man  who 
had  placed  the  child  in  my  charge  could  be  no 
other  than  the  President,  whom  1  had  only  seen 
as  pictured  in  the  newspapers. 

You  may  be  sure  1  made  a  doubly  careful  run 
into  Washington  when  1  found  that  Tad  Lincoln 
son  of  the  President,  was  the  little  guest  1  had  iii 
my  cab. 

Another  man,  I  suppose  a  White  House  servant 
met  the  train  on  its  arrival  and  took  the  bov 
away.  J 

The  next  and  last  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  when  he  lay  in  state  in  Washington  before 
the  sad  funeral  cortege  started  to  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  to  lay  the  martyred  President  to  rest  at 
Springfield. 
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A  STORY   OP  TAD  LINCOLN. 

NE  of  the  test 
ways  to  get  ac- 
quainted with 
people  is  to  find 
out  in  what  :hey 
are  interested,  and 
as  many  of  the 
JUNIORS  -iave 
shown  their  in- 
terest     in     Fresi- 

«    dent  Lincoln,  they 

may  nice  to  knuw  something  about  Tad 
the  president's  youngest  son,  who  was 
always  his  father's  pet.  It  was  said 
of  the  president  that  a  father  never 
loved  his  children  better  than  lie  Vis- 
itors calling  at  the  white  house  in  the 
evening  would  often  come  in  upon  Mr 
Lincoln  sitting  with  little  Tad  at  his 
knee  while  they  looked  over  together 
the  curious  books  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  president  from  all  over  the  world 
At  such  times  rthey  found  it  hard  to 
decide  who  was  the  more  entertaining. 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  his  little  son. 

Tad  always  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  trips  down  the  Potomac,  One 
time  when  the  president  was  bus^  talk- 
m.f,  «>  a  friend  he  said:  "Tad,  if  you 
will  be  a  good  boy  and  not  distur'.  me 
any  more  -till  we  get  to  Fortress  Mon- 
]T-',  J*m  give  you  a  dollar."  For  a 
while  lad  was  sUlent,  but  soon  becam» 
as  noisy  as  before.  When  the  boat 
reached  Fortress  Monroe  he  said' 
'Father,  I  want  my  dollar." 

r/Po?,  yo.u   think  you    have   earned   it, 
Tad?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Yes,"  was  the  sturdy  answer. 
<(  "Well,  my  son,"  replied  the  president 
at  any  rate,  I  will  keep  my  part  of  the 
bargain." 
In  speaking  of  his  son  to  friend?,  Mr 
,!n^0lnT«WTould  say-   "Tad   is  a  Peculiar 
I    .m   i  I  say  't0  him  when   disobedi- 
ent,    lad,  you  are  making  your  father 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,'   he  will   burst 
into  tears  at  once  and  do  as  I  wish." 

Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  secretary  of 
war  during  the  administration,  com- 
missioned little  Tad  "Iteutenant,"  know- 
ing k  would  amuse  Mjfc'  Lincoln.  Tad 
at  once  ordered  a  quantity  of  muskets 
sent  to  the  house  ai*fl;.Save  them  to  the 
gardeners  and  servants,  drilling  them 
all  and  putting  them  on  duty  instead 
of  the  regular  guard,  which  he  dis- 
charged When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  -told 
or  this  he  took  the  matter  as  a  good 
joke  and  refused  to  do  anything  about 
it,  so  for  once  the  white  house  was  un- 
guarded during  the  night 
When  little  Tad  was  told  that  his 
I  rather  had  been  shot,  his  grief  was 
frantic  and  for  twenty-four  hou'-s  he 
was  inconsolable.  When  Sunday  morn- 
ing came  and  he  saw  the  sun  shining 
as  brightly  as  ever,  he  said  to  one  of 
his  father's  friends: 

"Do  you  think  my  father  has  gone  to 
heaven?" 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  Tad,"   was  ! 
the  answer. 

"Then  I  am  glad  he  has  gone  there 
for  he  never  was  happy  after  he  came 
here     This  was  not   a  good  place  for 


Tad  Lincoln's  Check 


BY  DR.  EDGAR  DEWITT  JONES. 

In  February   1862,   the   Union's 
darkest  hour,  the  two  small  sons 
of    President    Abraham    Lincoln, 
Willie,    11,    and    "Tad,"    9,    were 
sick.     Willie 
died      and 
"Tad's"    condi- 
tion    remained 
grave.     It    was 
a  time   of  ten- 
sion   in    the 
"e  x  ecutive 
mansion,"  as  it 
was  then  called. 

On  March  8 
Wash  ington 
was  agog  over 
the  news  of  the  j 

battle   between 

the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 
The  greatly  harassed  President 
was  about  to  enter  into  an  impor- 
tant conference  with  a  waiting 
delegation  when  his  secretary 
came  in  and  whispered  something 
in  his  chief's  ear. 

Lincoln  left  the  room  immedi- 
ately and  in  the  hallway  "Tad's 
nurse  met  him.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  in- 
sists that  she  see  you,  sir,"  she 
explained.  "'Tad'  won't  take  his 
medicine."  The  President  nodded 
his  head,  walked  down  the  long 


1 


hall  and  entered  the  sick  child's 
room.  He  was  gone  but  a  short 
time  and  came  out  smiling.  "It's 
all  right  now,"  he  announced. 

The  nurse  softly  entered  the 
room.  From  the  pillow  Tad's  wan 
face  was  aglow  with  an  expansive 
grin,  and  clutched  in  his  small 
hands  was  a  check  on  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington, 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Pay  to  'Tad'  (when  he  is  well 
enough  to  present  Five  Dollars. 
A.  Lincoln." 

"Tad"  took  his  medicine  after 
that.  The  check  worked  like  a 
charm.  This  check  is  owned  by 
W.  H.  "Bill"  Townsend  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  I  once  held  it  in 
my  hand  as  carefully  as  I  would 
the  Kohinoor  diamond,  maybe 
more  so.  Of  the  most  precious 
Lincoln  relics  this  is  rightly  judged 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest,  and  the 
human  interest  surrounding  it 
gives  it  an  added  appeal. 

I  missed  my  train  out  of  Lex- 
ington once  just  because  I  was  so 
enthralled  with  "Bill"  Townsend 
and  his  treasures  I  forgot  time 
and  trains.  And  "Tad's"  check  is 
only  one  of  many  items  in  "Bill  s 
possession  calculated  to  make  the 
mouth  of  a  Lincoln  fan  water  lib- 
erally.   -1 


THOMAS     F.     MADIGAN 
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TAD  LINCOLN 

Original  Autograph  Letter 

(See  page  82) 
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EAST  54TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


jsS&s&XZ1"  Richroond'     ^ 

1890.  T  "The  Sweet  By  and  By    Is 

,,-  Tpotip  of  Items.       1HE      tkc  author  has  tran- 

-The  SWEET  BY- AND-BY. 

t      a  that  is  fairer  than  day, 
There  s  a  Land  that  is  iai 

In  the  s^eet  By-and-BY. 
We  shall  meet  on  that  Beautum 
WC       In  the  sweet  By-andjy,  re_„    Etc. 

We  shall  meet  on  that  Beautitui 

Writer  on  Junspruaei  charles  Bunbury.  * 

S?g  od°effPects  of  his"  P-ffg^,  £££  part  as  follows: 

S  the  building  of  anew  3al  at  BUY  ^  mff  forTheTenehtTf 

"With  regard  to  eve-yt^ 
abundantly  ^^mvhumWe  endeavors  prove =  sucassf  ^  m        ^  , 

rs  ass  sf^fersr^js  g— ~* 

R1FRCE  Ambrose.   Noted  American  Auto  and  J|£^ 

B  Stable  of  Contents  of  His     iale 

Typed  Ms.  1  ablb  u»  ,91)  « 

AND  CIVILIANS."     3PP.,sm.4tOV  CoRKECTIONS    „    BBECFB 

THF    0»tt«   TV™    ^fSCr ,T»I?iCs  ^      „, OJg 

Autograph,  W^J^aSffla  A""  &«"», „  £\„E  in  189  >.«■ 

in  it  are,  "A  Horseman  in  the  bfcy, 
"  Chickamauga,    etc. 
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Tad,  Cannon,  Midgets,  and  Toyshop 

Upper  left,  Mr.   Lincoln  showing  Tad   a  photograph  album  in  Brady's  studijj 
February  9,  1864.  Robert  called  this  "one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  exccllo 
portraits  "  of  his  father.  Upper  right,  Stuntz's  Toyshop,  where  Tad  and  his  fatl 
bought  toy  soldiers.  Lower  left,  the  miniature  brass  cannon,  a  model  of  DahlgrcnV 
Boat  Howitzer,  which  was  the  result  of  Lincoln's  note:   "  Capt.  Dahlgren  may 
'  Tad  '  have  a  little  gun  that  he  can  not  hurt  himself  with."  Lower  right,  the  briij 
and  groom  who  were  entertained  at  the  White  House,  General  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thun 


Tad's  Little  Theater  and  Other  Enterprises  M5 

the  goldfish  in  the  fountains  around  the  White  House,  and  once  they 
engaged  in  an  escapade  which  proved  what  congenial  spirits  they 
were  They  helped  themselves  to  two  "demon"  costumes  from  the 
wardrobe  at  the  theater,  put  them  on,  and  started  out  to  make  things 
interesting  for  people  passing  by  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Unfor- 
tunately for  them  and  for  the  story,  a  theater  official  caught  them 
promptly  and  put  a  stop  to  their  fun. 

With  this  background  Tad  soon  became  a  very  familiar  and  privi- 
leged figure  backstage  at  the  National.  He  would  come  to  rehearsals 
perhaps  in  company  with  Bobby  Grover,  and  watch  them  with  rapt 
attention.  Tad  always  made  friends  and  soon  won  over  the  stage 
workmen.  He  would  frequendy  aid  the  property  men  in  placing  the 
stage  settings  and  with  his  authoritative  manner,  he  probably  bossed 
the  job.  He  had  complete  liberty  backstage  and  on  two  known  oc- 
casions went  on  stage  during  a  performance  as  a  super. 

One  incident  was  told  by  the  comedian  John  T   Raymond,  who 
took  part  in  the  play  involved,  a  burlesque  called  Pocahontas.  In 
those  days,  when  the  soldiers  caught  a  pickpocket,  they  would pla- 
card him-"This  is  a  pickpocket"-and  make  bm  walk  along  die 
streets  of  Washington  to  the  tune  of  the  "Rogues  March    The  play 
burlesqued  such  a  scene.  Tad  had  come  with  his  father  to  see 
Pocahontas  and  went  backstage  as  usual.  The  actor  said  he  was    a 
jolly  littie  fellow;  everybody  liked  him,"  and  someone  had  the  bright 
dea  of  dressing  him  in  a  very  ragged  outfit  and  sending  him  on  the 
stage  with  a  mob  in  one  of  the  scenes.  Mr.  Lincoln  sitting  unnoticed 
in  his  box,  suddenly  saw  Tad  and  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh   He 
threw  up  his  hands  in  a  mock  gesture  of  dismay  and  then  let  one 
hand  drop  over  the  side  of  the  box.  The  audience,  hi* erto  unaware 
of  the  President's  presence,  recognized  that  long   bony  hand   for 
"there  was  no  hand  in  the  world  like  Mr.  Lincolns    They  set  up  a 
shout  for  him  and  he  had  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  box  and  make  a 
bow  When  Tad  returned,  his  father  threw  his  arms  around  him  in 
delight.  "The  pleasure,  the  affection  of  the  father  was  so  intense,  so 
spontaneous  ...  it  was  glorious  to  see  him." 

Another  occasion  in  which  Tad  appeared  on  stage  was  much  more 
dramatic.  It  was  related  by  Leonard  Grover  himseii  The  play  was  a 
popular  extravaganza  called  The  Seven  Sisters.  It  happened  that 
Mr  Lincoln  knew  the  celebrated  actor  John  McDonough,  who 
had  a  leading  part  in  it.  Before  the  play  started  its  run,  Mr  Mc- 
Donou  h  wil  several  other  gentlemen  had  called  on  the .Wert, 
and  Mr  Lincoln  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  actor  on 
a  favorite  topic,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  proved  to  be  an  in- 


Mrs.   Lincoln  was  recently  in  Londonfor  the  purpose  of  placing  her  son 
"TadM  at  school,   after  which  she  proposed  to  join  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Bishop  Simpson,   at  Some,  aid  with  her  make  a  tovr  of  Italy.     The  right- 
minded  ladled  and  gentlemen  of  the  coia£try.  seem  to  fee  more  and  more 
disposed  to  speak  out  their  opinion  that  Mrs.   L.  has  "been  rather  badly 
treated  by  the  Republican  leaders,  and   especially  by  those  whose  fame  ad 
fortunes  were  made  by  fc-er  hus"band.  .—   ,   ^^  ^     .  ^ ■  ~)  j 
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I^^a^th^Ts^incoln,    sinee  the  death  of  her  son  "Tad",  tes 
he  en  in  failing  health.  {\  fiu^|^~v   eK*~«Y%^       $*~-{si  &#    '»/  * 

Master  frank  Lincoln,   the  youngest  son  of  the  late  President  I. 
iW  announced  by  the  Bellevue   (Ohio)   Gazette  to  lecture  in  that 
valllage .  (W*^    (         j  V  1  ' 
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Lincoln,   Thomas  (Tad) 


Photograph  of  Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln  ,  bom  Agnl  4 ,1853, 

who  became  the  companion  of  President  Lincoln  during 

his  last  vears  in  the  White  House— The  oldest  son, 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was  in  Harvard — 

Collection  of  Frederick  H.  Meserve 
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